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CARLETT O'HARA MORNING GLORY 





















Ipomoea (Morning Glory) 
Scarlett O'Hara 

New Antirrhinum—Guinea Gold 

Aster Early Giant—Light Blue 

Cadhenninatlianal Velvet 

Cynoglossum—Firmament 

Annual Hollyhock—Indian Spring 


Special Collection Offer 
1 Pkt. each of these 12 Outstanding 


NOVELTY FLOWER SEED 


All-America 1939 Winners 


‘3 


VALUE IF BOUGHT INDIVIDUALLY $3.90 


Marigold—Early Sunshine 

New Petunia—Lady Bird 

New Annual Phlox — Salmon 
Glory 

Scabiosa—Blue Moon 

Fantasy Zinnia—White Light 

Verbena—Blue Sentinel 















































NEW ANNUAL 
PHLOX— 


SALMON GLORY 


BRANCH STORES: 


Stamford, Conn. 
Newark, N. J. 
Englewood, N. J. 
Hempstead, L. |. 


White Plains, N. Y. 





NEW HOLLYHOCK—First Season Blooming—Indian Spring 


Descriptions and Individual Prices of the !2 Novelty Flower 
Seeds offered in the Special $3 Collection: 


IPOMOEA (MORNING GLORY)—Searlett O’Hara .. . Awarded 
All-America Gold Medal last year and year before. Seed even 
now is so scarce we urge you to order at once, Striking, carnelian- 
red flowers. Small Pkt. 25¢ 


NEW ANTIRRHINUM—GUINEA GOLD .. . A grand bedding 
Snapdrayon. Bushy plants 18 inches hivh. DBronzy orange, gold 
and terra cotta. Exceptionally healthy, thougu not rust-resistant. 
Peis. Th 


ASTER EARLY GIANT—LIGHT BLUE .. . Enormous, curled 
and interlaced light blue flowers, 5 inches across Branching 
plants 3 ft. high. Splendid for cut-flowers. Pkt. 25¢ 


COCKSCOMB—ROYAL VELVET . Remarkably free flower 
ing. Large center flower in Royal Velvet surrounded by smaller 
clusters. Height 2 ft. Annual. Pkt. duc 


CYNOGLOSSUM—FIRMAMENT .. . New dwarf type Chines: 
Forget-me-Not, compact and free flowering. Covered all summer 
With sweetly perfumed, bright blue blossoms. 15 to 18 in. tall 
Pkt. 35c 

ANNUAL HOLLYHOCK—INDIAN SPRING Double and 
semi-double fringed pink flowers Develop in five months from 
seed. Secondary shoots with flowers appear same year. Pkt. Ji¢ 
MARIGOLD—EARLY SUNSHINE... 2 ft. high plants with 
larger Mowers than Dixie Sunshine Bright lemon yellow, 2. 
inches across. Appear within 15 weeks of sowing seed, Pkt. 
NEW PETUNIA—LADY BIRD Dwarf, compact variety 
Flowers deep topaz-rose with darker throat. Ideal for bedding 
Prolific blooms all season. Pkt. Suc 

NEW ANNUAL PHLOX—SALMON GLORY Enormous 
flower trusses in salmon pink color Kach floret with wide 
creamy eye. 10 inches high. Excellent for bedding. Pkt. 25c 


SCABIOSA—BLUE MOON ... A new annual flower of unim 
augined beauty. 38 to 4 ft. high Large, fully double flowers 
Deep lavender blue, 2% in. across. Pkt. 25¢ 

FANTASY ZINNIA—WHITE LIGHT Shaggy blooms on 


useful length stems. As near pure white as a Zinnia has been 
developed. Pkt. 25¢ 


VERBENA—BLUE SENTINEL Plants form mats 10 in 
high and 20 in. diameter Royal violet-blue, each floret with 


White center suffused with -light blue. Freely produced 
summer, Pkt. J5¢ 


all 


_ Send for our Complete 1939 SEED ANNUAL—Free on Request 


Stimmé aber 


SEEDS—BULBS—PLANTS—GARDEN SUPPLIES 
132-138 Church Street Dept. F = New York City 
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Everything You Need to Know 


About Anything You Want to Grow 


Annual Flowers 
casy to Grow Vari- Rock Gardens 


Preparing Soil 


eties Water Gardens 
Hard to Grow Vari- . ay gee 

eties Vild Flowers 
Hardy Types Veostahion 
Half-Hardy Types Pests 
Grouping Diseases 


Germination Tables Hot Beds and Cold 
Starting Indoors Frames 

Planting Dates Succession Planting 
Transplanting Winter Storage 

elec por 

Fertilizing Transplanting 
Cultivation ; 


Flowering Bulbs — 

Shrubs Fences and Walls 
Ornamental Vines Cactus 

Fruit Trees Greenhouses 

Berries Grafting, etc. 
Hedges Complete Pronounc- 
Lawns ing Guide 


GARDENING MAP 


f of 
IrFeeé GROWING SEASONS 


Prepared from maps and data sup- 
plied by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


24x25 inches, produced in 6 beautiful 
water colors by the famous offset 
process. With four smaller maps, 
showing average number of planting 
days between Spring and Fall frosts, 
average annual precipitation and first 
snowfall expectancies. It includes 
valuable quick reference tables on 
flower seed and vegetable seed, plant- 
ing dates, distances, hardiness, propa- 
gation methods, fertilizer and spray 
mixture equivalents, spacing distances 
and use of ornamental shrubs. Table 
of insecticides and fungicides, and 
other useful information. Yours 
FREE in connection with the Garden 
Encyclopedia. 
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Packed With More Practical 


GARDEN 
INFORMATION 


Than Any Other Volume Anywhere Near Its Price! 






Hedge 
Care 


Diagram at 
left is from 
the detailed 
article giving 
explicit di- 
rections for 
the treatment 
of hedges. 


















64 stake 





How to Plant 
a Dahlia 
Tuber 


Full explana- 
tion in the text 
accompanies this 
remarkable clear 
diagram (much 
larger in book), 


THE GARDEN 


















Here Are Just a Few of the 750 ‘‘How-to-Do-It’’ Pictures in the GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA: 


Diagram above (reduced in 
size) is one of many covering 
every plant, flower, shrub. De- 
tailed instructions accompany 
every illustration in the book. 
At k 
i tying a plant to a stake, RIGHT 

















Steps in 
Growing Annuals for 
Summer Bloom 








right is shown method of 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Written for the Climate, Soils, Seasons, Methods of All Parts of U.S. by American Experts 


1400 PAGES e 750 PICTURES e 10,000 ARTICLES 


m* LAST, a complete garden ency- 
clopedia in ONE volume! An- 
swers every question about your gar- 
den in simple, non-technical language, 
in convenient alphabetical arrange- 
ment that enables you to turn instantly 
to just the facts you want. No more 
need to search through dozens of in- 
complete beoks for information. Now 
every point that puzzles you is ex- 
plained briefly, clearly, authoritatively 
in this one book. Its scope is amaz- 
ing. It covers every problem of plan- 
ning, planting, and caring for your 
garden. NEW from cover to cover 
and right up-to-date. Size of book 
63 x 94 x 19 inches. 


Save Money . . . SPECIAL $365 
PRE-SEASON PRICE 


Examine a Copy Free 


You may have this great GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
with Gardening Maps free, for a week's examination 
at the special pre-season price of $3.65, Price will go 
up to $4.00 later. Send the coupen, with no money. 
The GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, with free Gardening 
Maps, will be shipped prepaid. If not delighted, return 
it and owe nothing. If you keep it make a first pay- 
= $1.00 and pay balance at the rate of $1.00 per 
month, 


WM. H. WISE & CO. Dept. 911 


50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 





How to Grow Every Flower, Vegetable, Shrub. 
How to Select the Best Kinds. 

How, When and Where to Plant. 

How to Plan a Garden for Beauty and Success. 
How to Care for and Cultivate. 

How, When and Where to Transplant. 

How to Condition Soil and Fertilize. 

How to Overcome Pests and Diseases. 

How to Store Roots, Bulbs, etc., for Winter. 
How to Prune, Disbud, etc. 

How to Cultivate Indoor and Window Boxes. 


Edited by E. L. D. Seymour, B.S.A. 


MAIL THIS COUPON now 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers. 
Dept. 911, 50 West 47th St., New York, N. = 


1 wish to examine without obligation or expense, 
one copy of The Garden Encyclopedia. Ship fully 
prepaid for one week's examination. 1! may return 
the book within one week and owe nothing. If | 
keep it | will send $1.00 as my first payment 
and | will send $1.00 each month until the special 
pre-season price of $3.65 (plus a few cents post- 
age) is paid. 


The Gardening Maps of Growing Seasons are to 
be mine free in any case. 


(if full cash accompanies order, book will be 
sent postage free. Same return privilege.) 


PTTTITITIIIILIL III 


CHR ccccccccccccocces oseeuns BERND ccsessrecce 


[C1 Check here if you want beautiful artcraft binding 
for $1.00 extra, 
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FREE ... this interesting, 


valuable bulletin. Just mail 
the coupon below. 


SUCCESS with SEEDS 


Waerner you plant seeds 
in flats, cold frames or out-of-doors, 
you'll get quicker germination and 
healthier seedlings if you first mix 
PIC Emblem-Protected Peat Moss 
with the soil before planting. 























PIC Peat Moss keeps the soil porous, 
maintains moisture constancy and 
promotes healthy root development. 
Experienced gardeners, as well as pro- 
fessional growers, report increased 
germination when seeds are planted 
in peat-moss-treated soil. And what's 
more, seedlings lift easier and with 
less losses when it comes time to 
transplant. 


This year give your seeds the advan- 
tage of a friendly, hospitable environ- 
ment. Plant them in a peat-moss- 
treated soil. Our bulletinon“Growing 
Plantlets from Seed” is filled with 
valuable information to help you 
grow better plants from seed. Mail 
the coupon below for your copy. It’s 
Free, without obligation. 


PEAT MOSS 
Fbom Protected 


PEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Div. Peat Import Corporation 
155 John Street, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me Free copy of your bulletin on 


**Growing Plantlets from Seeds.”’ FG-1 
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Star Fiose Offers 








* SOEUR THERESE * GRENOBLE, H. T. 
H. T. 






























Carmine - streaked, Glowing scarlet-crimson. 
chrome-yellow buds Unusually long-stemmed 
opening to rich daffodil blooms. Fine for cut- 






















4 yellow. $1 ea. ting. $1 ea. 
9 A $2 VALUE! But as a special intro- 
ductory offer to induce you to try STAR 
10 ROSES in your own garden and see their 
12 superiority first hand, we make this half- 
3 price offer—BOTH roses for $1—sent 
postpaid at your proper planting season. 
14 Not second-grade plants, but typical top- 
15 5 quality STAR ROSES of two favorite 
16 varieties ! 
7 
17 YOUR ROSE GARDEN NOW 3 STAR ROSES $2.95 
18 =? at 
19 When cottony snow is drifting, and icy winds howl outside—that’s ’ S PPX 
20 the time to pull your easy chair before a happy, crackling fire and p 
2] plan next summer’s rose garden. 
9 


As the embers pop and snap, vision in the firelight your garden next 
3 June. See the new rose bed bursting forth in its first glorious bloom, 
4 and those climbers you'll plant against the garage, opening into a 
5 scarlet blanket covering the wall. Picture how bright polyanthas bor- 
5 dering the drive will enhance the beauty of your whole yard. 


We hope you specify STAR ROSES in your garden plans. They'll 
fulfil your fondest winter fireside dreams. All are top-quality plants 


NEWER 


~ 
Se 


NOVELTY 
VARIETIES 





8 VRS 
of the finest varieties from all over the world, 2-year field-grown plants 
8 guaranteed to bloom. 1. * ANGELS MATEU, H.T. Deep old-rose 
8 flushed with orange. Has a fragrance like ripe 
To h 9 * r * be raspberries. $1.25 ea. 
9 elp you plan next summer’s rose garden in January, we’ve pre ©. AMSG, BT. Sch petmctinn yellow wih 


9 pared two booklets of unusual interest—the 1939 STAR ROSE CATA- 
" LOG, and “BEAUTIFY WITH ROSES.” You'll find both indis- 


many petals impishly streaked with brilliant car- 
mine or china pink. $1.25 ea. 


3. * FEU PERNET-DUCHER, H.T. Radiant 











pensable. Both are FREE, yours for the asking. Use the coupon for sunshine yellow enriched by a deep apricot glow 
30 e in the heart of the flower. $1.00 ea. 
31 naiieacirais A'$3.50 VALUE! Three of the out 
: 4 ! ree 0 e out- 
39 , . standing newer roses that should be in 
a 1939 Star Rose Catalog “Beautify With Roses”’ every rose garden. All three now offered 
De to FLOWER GROWER readers for only 
34 A profusely and colorfully illustrated Tells the story of the rose, its romantic $2.95! Order immediately. Plants sent 
42 guide to the finest roses from all over history and development. It classifies postpaid at your proper planting season. 
i the world. Describes 175 varieties includ- and describes the many types of r 
. ing new 1939 intro- casa _— 
a ee es eee has GUARANTEED 
48 dehy ETERNAL each. Rose bed ar- TO BLOOM 
gig QUEER rangements and cut 
» ™ ‘ 7 ao CSSSseneeesseeeeeesesseseeessssesssesseg, 
aay. wanes CUS! ee = THE CONARD-PYLE CO., < 
BACH,and68 for indoor decora- © West Grove 400, Pa. : 
others are shown in tion also discussed. = Gentlemen: 7 
full color. Select the 35 beautiful illustra- . a Enclosed find $1. Please send me STAR ROSES § 
roses you want in ‘ . GRENOBLE and SOEUR THERESE as adver- & 
ine gunliee  Seeen tions. No rose lover ~ tised in January FLOWER GROWER. e 
| the pictures and de- should be without : L ROSES ANGELS MATEO. RADtO ly 
i scriptions here. Send this booklet of rose : PERNET-DUCHER as advertioed ce : 
coupon for FREE lore. Get it FREE. : FLOWER GROWER. . 
am copy today. Send the coupon. : C] rips oy me FREE your 1939 STAR ROSE a 
T TH E c oO N : [ Please ne on, Soe “Beautify With Roses.” 5 
A R D-pP Y L E C ay > : (Check those you want) : 
M a A N Y = SN 2 ack nig ura Reee Wms ab Reel : 
as Rose specialists since 1897 eI Te AEE > : 
ies Robt. Pyle, President West Grove 400, Pa. Sis se nee ichesedihen DORR s 60 cee .25900 : 
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The Readers’ 


Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


D gecomuarts are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


Puya Takes Time to Flower 
To the Editor: 

HE Puya alpestris, mentioned by Mr. 

Wood on page 432 of the September 1s- 
sue, has been grown in California for per- 
haps 30 to 40 years but the last important 
importation was by E. O. Orpet, nurseryman 
of Santa Barbara. Many people have se- 
cured seedlings from him. The University 
of California Botanical Garden, about two 
or three years ago, imported seed of Puya 
enerulea and the writer has plants of both 
species. 

Under California conditions, the Puyas act 
much like Yuccas, but may tolerate a little 
more moisture; however, the leaves some- 
times develop dead spots where there is a 
constant drip in winter. Full sun is the 
general rule. Blooming does not take place 
until the plants are about five to eight 
years of age, depending upon loeal develop- 
ment. Extreme vigor may put off blos- 
soming in some cases. Crowding roots may 
favor blooming, or root pruning may aid 
in forcing early flowering. Flowers  nor- 
mally appear in June to July in Califor- 
nia in the vicinity of Santa Barbara and 
San Francisco. Victor Reiter, Jr., of San 
Francisco, as well as E. O. Orpet of Santa 
surbara, has flowered Puya alpestris dur- 
ing the past two years. Many other grow- 
ers now have the plants about old enough 
to bloom, 

The plants may be classed as monocar- 
pic, that is, the plants grow until they 
flower and then die. But usually the plants 
will develop offsets before they flower. The 
flowers are full of nectar and are eagerly 
visited by bees and other insects seeking 
the nectar. Vigorous plants have developed 
a flower stalk with a height of perhaps four 
to five feet—H. M. BUTTERFIELD, Specialist 
in Agricultural Extension, College of Agri- 
culture, Berkeley, Calif. 


More on White Orchids 
To the Editor: 


N the September FLOWER GROWER, Dr. 

Yarian asks concerning albino forms 
(variants) of Cypripedium acaule. The far- 
ther one travels northeast, the more com- 
mon these albinos become, and on Mt. 
Desert Island, Maine, some colonies con- 
tain more white than pink ones. The name 
“forma albiflorum” was definitely assigned 
to this variant by Rand and Redfield in 
their Flora of Mt. Desert Island, 1894, p. 
154. 

Enclosed is a copy of my article on the 
cultivation of Cypripedium aeaule, which 
gives some reasons why most people fail 
to keep it alive (“Native Orchids—The Pink 
Slipper Orchids”). There are at least five 
factors, and the average gardener will not 
trouble to satisfy more than one or two of 
these (if any). By saying that I have 
never seen the species successfully culti- 
vated, I did not mean that it never grows 
at all when moved from the wild, but that 
it never thrives well enough to produce 
viable seed and reproduce itself; and 


4 


the latter is my criterion as to when a 
native plant is really successfully cultivated. 
—Epwarp T. WHERRY, Associate Professor 
of Botany, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia. 


This Gardener Says Stones Rise 
To the Editor: 


fe an article in the November issue of 
THE FLowerR GRoweER called “Facts, 
Fakes and Philosophies,” Mr. Kains says: 
“But in fairly level land not being culti- 
vated, my experience is that the tendency 
is for rocks ‘and stones to bury themselves 
rather than to rise to the surface.” 

This is undoubtedly true of stones of 
considerable size. tains wash earth and 
rubbish onto and against such stones, grad- 
ually covering them. Every gardener knows 
that the freezing and thawing in spring 
tends to lift small stones and stakes. Some 
of my stake markers, though driven into 
the ground two or three inches, will be 
forced up until they fall over. In my gar- 
den, which I have cultivated 18 years, I 
clean out all the stones larger than a cherry 
when I spade it. Every time I spade the 
ground, I have to repeat the process and 
pick out more stones—W. E. LONGLEY, 
(Wash. ) 


Hansen’s Bush Cherry 
To the Editor: 
| pe any readers tried raising this 


small shrub? Six years ago I bought 
a half dozen of them and they bore heavily 
the first summer. I cannot call the fruit 
good to eat out of hand but they make 
fine jam and jelly, are quite acid, and take 
lots of sugar, but many fruits do that. 
They are easily cared for and are not par- 
ticular as to location, soil, or fertilizer. 
They should have plenty of water, though. 
The fruit is about the size of small pie 
cherries and easily gathered as there are 
no thorns. I would like to hear from others 
who may have this garden plant.—( Mrs.) 
J. C. DARNELL, (Texas). 


Hormones Root Roses 
To the Editor: 


N the August, 1938, FLowreR GROWER 

was a paragraph by J. E. Dillon on 
“Root Inducers” (page 346). On July 
7, I took some cuttings from a climbing 
Killarney Rose in a friend’s garden. They 
sold their place and, therefore, I got the 
slips at this time of year. I prepared 
the cuttings with mallot or bud ends, put 
them in a flat, the bottom of which con- 
tained good soil, the top pure builder’s 
sand, One row (about 20 slips) was 
treated 24 hours with Hormodin “A,” fhe 
liquid about *4-inch deep in a glass bowl. 


The other row was left untreated. July 
17, I took up some of each row. Those 
treated had %-inch roots while the others 
just showed calluses. I now have (August 
13) eight cuttings (treated) growing in 
3-inch pots, the others are still in the flat. 

A year ago I was unsuccessful with 
Hormodin “A” but felt sure I had not done 
exactly as the directions read. I am now 
trying Forsythia, Wisteria, Gardenia and 
Althea. I believe they will do better after 
the extreme heat of summer is past. 

I find more trouble in growing the slips 
after they are transferred to pots than to 
just start roots.—(Mrs.) Epwarp A. BEL- 
STERLING, (Texas). 


Chinese Elm Not for Street Planting 


To the Editor: 


WAS interested in the comments from 

Illinois in your October issue on the 
Chinese Elm, because they confirm my ex- 
perience with this Elm over a period of 
nine years. I planted 100 trees in a new 
sub-division as street shade trees. 

When the trees were small, I did consid- 
erable spraying with Bordeaux, also trimmed 
the trees regularly to make a single trunk, 
and always have painted the trunks in 
February with a band of tanglefoot. I 
will state that my trees were planted in a 
very hard clay soil, while I understand they 
prefer a sandy mixture. I made a test on 
several trees by planting in a sandy mix- 
ture, but note no difference in the growth 
or appearance. 

Bhe Chinese Elm is not a graceful tree 
in comparison with the American Elm. A 
single tree might be useful in a yard as a 
specimen, but regularity is desired in street 
shade trees. Some specimens will grow 
round and chubby like an Umbrella Tree 
and others shoot up tall like a Lombardy 
Poplar. I have also found one tree will 
develop leaf spot and by July be entirely 
brown while no disease appears to have 
attacked the adjacent tree. A little black, 
slimey slug attacks the trees. One day this 
summer I noticed a flock of cherry birds 
feeding on the slugs.—A. D. BLaAck, (Va.) 


A Dream-Gardener Writes 


To the Editor: 


’"M not a gardener. I have nothing but 

a window box, but whenever I read your 
magazine I “turn on my imagination” and 
have the most wonderful garden all -ready 
for the home I hope to have some day. I 
love flowers and God’s great outdoors and 
were it in my power I would spend much 
time studying and working with them. 

What could be lovelier than a patch of 
Fringed Gentians in the fall, or golden 
Daffodils in the spring, illustrating Words- 
worth’s lovely poem? Rambler Roses run- 
ning up or down hill on a picket fence 
make a delightful picture. 

I’d have somewhere in my garden a row 
of Evening Primroses and ¢all in old and 
young to watch the miracle of their open- 
ing. Elsewhere would be a patch of the 
sweet, white Wood Violets—like the frag- 
rant lives of the dear souls who modestly 
breathe out beauty of inward living. 

So you see even for a dreamer your 
paper is worth while. Thank you for the 
pleasure you have given me.—A GRATEFUL 
READER. 


When writing in reference to any paragraph or inquiry in the pages of THe FLOWER 
GROWER, it will help greatly to quote exactly the name of inquirer, and the month and 


page of the magazine in which the item 


appears, 
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New Seed A, 


CATALOG /¢ 
is waiting 
for you 


Mail the Coupon 
today for your FREE copy 


Of course you want colored photos of the novelties “Everything for 
and other outstanding flowers and vegetables—but, the Garden” 
also, you rightly demand accuracy in description; 
convenience in arrangement; moderation in price; 
and charts and tables that will help you in your 
garden planning... All these things you will find in 
Peter Henderson's Catalog —and, as thousands of 
enthusiastic gardeners will tell you, to sow Henderson’s 
seeds is the first sure step toward a successful garden. 


S pectal Offer 


HENDERSON’S GARDEN GUIDE 
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(New Edition). Crammed with gardening 


‘Everything for the Garden” 


Dept. 73C 35 Cortiandt Street New York, N. Y. 


information — flowers and vegetables, land- 








scaping, lawns, roses, bulbs, shrubs, pruning, 





fertilizing, insect pests, etc. — Carefully in- 


dexed for ready reference, and containing 


Send me your FREE Catalog “Everything 
for the Garden.” (If you wish a copy 
of the Garden Guide enclose 35c). 





ruled pages for your own garden records. 
Pocket size; securely bound. 35¢ Prepaid 
BUT FREE if you request it with an order of $3.00 or over. 


(If you buy it now, you may deduct the 35c from any future 
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PETER HENDERSON & CO.! ee 
Dept. 73C +35 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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George WW. 
PARK ® 


SEED COMPANY 


offers you 
DELIGHTFUL VARIETY 
for your Garden 


at exceptionally 


LOW COST 








SPECIAL OFFER 
to Flower Grower readers 


2 PACKETS 
OF OUR 


CHOICE VARIETIES 
for $100 


(Regularly 21 for $1) 











ORDER DIRECT FROM LISTING! 


Ageratum Blue Cap—dwarf rich blue 

Alyssum Little Dorrit—erect free blooming 
Antirrbinum Antique Gold—trust resistant 
Aster Peerless Pink—wilt-resistant 

Balsam Giant Camellia—flowered mixed 
Calendula Orange Sunshine—very double 
Cosmos Early Double Crested—mixed 
Forget-me-not Blue Eyes—blue white eye 
Gourd Turk’s Turban—small, highly colored 
Gypsophila London Market—airy white 
Ipomoea Heavenly Blue Improved—large flower 
Larkspur Blue Cockade—lilac blue 

Lupinus Rose Queen—long spikes 

Marigold Chrysanthemum—flowered Hybrids 
Nicotiana Crimson Bedder—extra fine 

Pansy Engelmann’s Giants—tich colors 
Petunia Celestial Rose—deep rose 

Phlox Gigantea Art Shades—pastel shades 
Poppy Nudicaule Yellow Wonder—gold-yellow 
Scabiosa Giant Loveliness—salmon-rose 
Stocks New Beauty—very double 

Sweet Pea—Giant Ruffled and Frilled—mixed 
Verbena Floradale Beauty—rose shades 
Zinnia Dablia-flowered Giants—handsome 
Zinnia Tom Thumb—miniature for bedding 


(You may order one of each variety or any 
number of any specific variety to total 25 
packets.) 














FOR COMPLETE LISTING OF 
ALL OUR RARE AND POPULAR 
VARIETIES SEND FOR . 


Park’s Flower Book Free 


(New 1939 Edition) 
GEORGE W. PARK SEED COMPANY 


i Greenwood, South Carolina 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


Readers Make the Magazine: 


To the Editor: 


y November of last year I subscribed 
to THE FLoweR GRoweR and now find 
that I should have done so much sooner for 
two reasons. The first is that I missed two 
articles on orchids and the second is that 
the magazine has come to life. The articles 
are more alive and interesting. The write up 
on New Books is just the thing for those 
who are at a loss as to what is good and 
where to buy. I really believe the maga- 
zine is more instructive and much better 
than it was several years ago. 

In the January issue I noticed that a cer- 
tain gentleman complained about the sub- 
scription price. I wonder how many 
subscribers realize that they are a vital part 
of a magazine and that the magazine can 
only be as good as the subscribers want it. 
Whenever I answer an advertisement I 
always mention where I read the advertise- 
ment. If every subscriber would do this the 
advertiser would soon realize through which 
channels he was getting results and space 
in that magazine would be in demand. In- 
creased space rates would then allow for 
more and better articles or a reduced sub- 
scription rate. The foregoing idea costs 
nothing and I believe is a subscriber’s duty. 
So, take a lively interest in a live magazine, 
might be a good subscribers’ slogan.—W. F. 
BRAASCH, (Wisc.) 


Protection of Nicotiana? 


To the Editor: 


HAVE read the article by R. Heathcote 

Lee in the March number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER and enjoyed it exceedingly. From 
the careful manner in which he describes 
his method of growing seedlings any rank 
amateur can easily do likewise. But I beg 
to differ with him in just one instance, and 
that is on the paragraph where he says 
Nicotiana should be protected from the 
wind. Maybe it should be, but it does not 
necessarily have to be. Last summer I 
accidentally spilled most of my Nicotiana 
seed in a space designed for but a few 
plants, in a place which gets quite a sweep 
of wind. I covered the seed with a board 
until they came up, but you can well imag- 
ine that the plants were pretty crowded. 
Using an ordinary teaspoon I carefully 
lifted the in-betweens and transplanted them 
to all the vacant spots I could find, pinch- 
ing off all of the large leaves. I kept them 
fairly moist and it wasn’t long before the 
yard was full of blossoming plants. 
—(Mrs.) McKINtEy REEp, ( Minn.) 


Added Information on Combating 
Japanese Beetle 


To the Editor: 


READ with interest Dr. McFarland’s ar- 

ticle “Roses for Fall Blooming” in the 
January issue of THE FLOWER GROWER. Of 
particular interest was his reference to Mrs. 
J. Willis Martin’s method of combating the 
Japanese beetle in her Rose garden. As 
Mrs. Martin’s method is familiar to me, 
perhaps I can pass along some additional 
information which may be helpful to some- 
one in the areas now infested. 


In the area around Philadelphia the 
beetles do not appear until about June 20. 
Even after that date they may be kept 
under control for several days by hand pick- 


ing. A few cool or cloudy days about this 
time would delay them so much longer. 
But even if the weather does not turn 
friendly, there is still the certainty of 
three weeks of the month of June entirely 
free from the beetle. 

Mrs. Martin’s plan was to begin disbud- 
ding about the latter part of June and con- 
tinue until about August 20. During this 
time she did not allow the beetles to de- 
foliate the plants as Dr. McFarland’s ar- 
ticle seems to infer. She continued the 
regular application of spray or dust reme- 
dies as a protection against mildew, black- 
spot, and other diseases. She found that 
this was often enough to discourage the 
beetles from attacking the foliage especially 
since the bloom was not there to attract 
them. If necessary a non-poisonous beetle 
repellant was used, usually consisting of a 
lime spray made up at the rate of about 
two pounds of hydrated lime dissolved in 
six gallons of water. Arsenate of lead is 
probably more effective for those who have 
no objections to its use. She found also 
that the beetles are not nearly so fond of 
the foliage of the Hybrid Teas as they are 
of the Hybrid Perpetuals and some of the 
older varieties of Climbing Roses. Some of 
these could not be saved by any amount 
of protection. 

The continued process of pinching out 
each flower bud as it appears, encourages 
a number of weak side shoots. Most of 
these should be also pinched off in the in- 
terest of stronger growth and larger and 
more perfect fall blooms. 

From about September 8 until frost, Mrs. 
Martin’s Roses bloomed almost as profusely 
as in the spring. The beetle season is prac- 
tically over about this time but any late 
stragglers may be controlled by picking 
them off at intervals during the day. 

In order to provide Roses for cutting 
during this period, Mrs. Martin’s plan was 
to cover one or two beds entirely with 
cheesecloth. This covering was very suc- 
cessful and seemed to give some protection 
from the sun in very hot weather. In any 
case the flowers seemed to develop well and 
the foliage was in good healthy condition.— 
MICHAEL SWEENEY, (Penna.) 


Is Flower Grower Monotonous? 


To the Editor: 


EPLYING to your recent inquiries rela- 

tive to the lapsing of my subscription 
to your magazine. I wish to state that 
articles such as those by McFarland (who 
does love the Rose) and Dorothy Biddle 
(who does love arrangements) are very 
monotonous to those who are eager to ob- 
tain as much variety of garden information 
in each issue as money ean buy. 

Re-reading some of MeFarland’s articles, 
one is led to believe he hardly knows what 
next to write about but must write some- 
thing, as he has the floor. Some practical 
and essential discussions on the Rose are 
very much needed. It is the why’s and 
wherefores that maintain interest, not 
history. 

When these articles reach a finale and I 
ean be assured my money does not buy such 
monotonous lore, I will be glad to T¢- 
subscribe.—Warp E. Bower, (D. C.) . 


I am interested in practically everything 
pertaining to the garden. I have always 
enjoyed the versatility of THE FLoOweEr 
GROWER and have no criticisms to offer. 
I learn much from each number of it.— 
(Mrs.) HENry E. GoETz, (Mo.) 
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Novelty Annuals in Review 


A West-coast reporter appraises the season’s new flowers 


ed ALL it Searlett O’Hara if you 
want to be kept guessing!” 
That’s what they said when this 
famous character of fiction first achieved 
prominence, then kept the country in a 
dither during the famous “testing” of 
actresses for this role. 

Now, however, the saying is again in 
order, this time in response to a series 
of flurries, fuss, and feathers, over a flower 
named Searlett O’Hara. It’s a beautiful 
new wine-red Morning Glory which re- 
ceived the Gold Medal, or highest award, 
in the 1939 seedsmen’s All-America Se- 
lections. 

The first Searlettism cropped out in 
1937. A big California seed farm had 
been sent a few seeds of a new “red” 
Morning Glory; it had been tested, then 
increased, and eventually named Scarlett 
O’Hara and entered in the All-America 
trials. 

A member of this firm was visiting the 
fields of a rival. Suddenly, coming to a 
colorful elaret-colored block of flowers, 
he stopped in amazement, gasping, “How 
in the devil did you get hold of our 
novelty?” Faces went scarlet. The facts 
revealed that the second firm had been 
growing its stock under contract for a 
very small firm—and for a long time that 
firm was bound and determined to hold 
their red Morning Glory for their own 
local trade. 

Finally, both firms published their 
wholesale catalogues listing the Morning 
Glory, which shortly afterwards won the 
Gold Medal as first ranking novel- 
ty in the All-America Selections. 
At almost the same time, the crop 
was being harvested and although 
it was known to be a poor seed 
producer, the crop was so much 
smaller than expected that the new 
Morning Glory was withdrawn. 
The All-America score held over, 
however, to lead all the novelties 
of this season, as it did last. This 
novelty and the other All-America 
winners, are presented on the fol- 
lowing two pages. 

Not all of the best new things 
received All-America awards, how- 
ever. A few are outstanding de- 
spite some one or two faults that 
serve to eut them down in any 
seoring. Others already in com- 
merce are top-notch, but have been 
so sparsely distributed that they 
still fall in the novelty class. 

Improved strains: Quite a few 
of the season’s finest new annuals 
should be classified as “improved 
strains.” This is particularly true 
of Petunias, wherein a great deal 
of work has gradually built up 
several strains or varieties to top 
value. 

Characteristic is the Fluffy 
Ruffles Petunia, a fine strain of 
which was available quite a few 
years ago, but, through eare- 
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less breeding, was allowed to disinte- 
grate. Many years of work eventually 
brought this strain back to its old beauty. 
It’s finally available again with its at- 
tractive frills, looking like great balls of 
lace. 

Then, too, there’s a strain of giant, 
single ruffled Petunia which is most out- 
standing, having immense blooms, heavily 
ruffled. Best of all, they’re available in 
light shades, minus the “maddening 
magentas”’. This strain is known as the 
New Mammoth Ruffled, or as Giants of 
California, Supreme Florists Strain, Rose 
Shades. 

Another fine Petunia which has been 
“built up” is Snowstorm Improved. This 
is a giant satiny white variety, plain 
edged, that is so full of bloom that it 
‘an be used effectively as a bedding Pe- 
tunia, besides producing championship 
individual plants with mammoth flowers. 

Salpiglossis of the “Dwart” mixture, 
but actually about 2% feet tall, is another 
fine development, perhaps better de- 
scribed by the name “base-branching.” 
The plants do not have the leggy appear- 
ance of the usual Salpiglossis. 

Another unusual new strain is the New 
Pastel Mixture of Crown O’Gold type 
Zinnia. Crown O’Gold Zinnias have 
flowers of one color with an overlay of 
vellow at the base of each petal. The 
New Pastel Mixture is in the attractive 
color range that its name indicates, and 
the blooms are larger than those of the 
older Crown O’Gold Zinnias. 





Fluffy Ruffles Petunia has now been brought back to its 


former beauty by careful breeding 


Still another improved strain is the 
“Brilliant Mixture”. of Viola, a develop- 
ment that is way ahead of any other 
Viola mixture I have seen. Due, how- 
ever, to the seedsman’s general practice 
of applying his own name to every 
strain, it may be hard to locate this 
Viola. If necessary, you can find it by 
inquiring for the new and most expensive 
strain from Waller-Franklin’s. Incident- 
ally, the Viola variety Blue Butterfly is 
a beauty. It is light lavender-blue with 
a center of richest regal blue-velvet. 

Delphinium novelties: Two new Del- 
phiniums, each of a differént type, are 
among the best of the season’s offerings 
outside of the All-America reports. One 
is the perennial Delphinium Galahad. 
True from seed, this fine variety with 
individual florets three inches across is 
reported to be the finest white Delphinium 
of all. Certainly it is at least one of 
the top-notchers. It is one of the new 
Pacifie Strain. 

The other Delphinium is an annual 
variety, Delphinium paniculatum, which 
bears very little resemblance to either Del- 
phinium or Larkspur. It has a myriad of 
small, deep blue flowers irregularly inter- 
spersed with lacy foliage. It is a fine 
garden plant, but will be most valuable 
as a new type of annual to use for 
bouquet fillers. 

In both Marigolds and Phloxes we 
find a pair of varieties worth considera- 
tion. The Marigolds are Burpee Gold 
and Gigantea Orange. The former was 
released last year, and was fairly 
well distributed, but since it is 
still the best odorless Marigold, 
it deserves mention. It is of the 
Guinea Gold, loose-petalled form. 
The second is Marigold Gigantea 
Orange, which is the biggest Mari- 
gold grown. It is a selection of 
the orange color in the Gigantea 
Hybrids (Sunset Giants), which 
give the largest blooms. It comes, 
however, with a small percentage 
of singles, a fact which “dings” 
it for any competitive scoring, but 
the immense size of the blooms 
more than compensates for the 
singles according to my way of 
thinking. 

Sunrise is the first of the two 
Phloxes. It is a beautiful soft 
pink with deeper eye, and of the 
dwarf type. Originated in Europe, 
it has received little advertising 
in America, yet it is one of the 
most attractive annuals of all. 
Dwarf Crimson is the second of 
the pair—a most showy, bright 
little plant. 

In the same position with Phlox 
Sunrise is the delightful little 
Gilia Fairy Stars. Plants of this 
novelty make stunning ground 
cover, something on the Virginian 
Stock type, but in daintier pastel 

(Continued on page 12) 





The 1939 All-America Annual Selections 








Actually, Searlett O’Hara Morning 
Glory, the only Gold Medal winner this 
year, is dark wine-red, sometimes called 

<———“earnelian red.” The blooms are 
medium size and stay open longer than 
those of other Morning Glories. The 
foliage is quite distinet. The first flow- 
ers should open within 65 days from 
seed sowing. Very outstanding among 
Silver Medal winners is the new annual 
Phlox Salmon Glory. It was bred from 
the fine mixture released several years 
ago as Gigantea Art Shades, and is the 
most beautiful, delicately shaded ————» 
color from that mixture. The soft light 
pink blooms with creamy centers are 
simply huge. 





Another Silver Medalist, annual Hol- 
lyhock Indian Spring, is a great im- 
provement over ordinary Hollyhocks. 

—_—_—_First, it’s very tidy, growing only 
four to five feet tall. Then, too, it is 
semi-double, with fringed petals and very 
full of bloom. It varies attractively in 
shades from rose to rose-carmine. <A 
third Silver Medal winner, Hollywood 
Star Petunia, is probably the most un- 
usual annual introduced in years. The 
blooms, instead of being round, are 
sharply star-shaped. Its growth is» 
like the bedding type Petunias, and the 
color resembles that of popular Rosy 
Morn—rose-pink with creamy throat. 


New Light Blue Aster is the first big, 
faney Aster with wilt-resistance. Its 
petals are gracefully curled. The flowers 

EO—<$<$—resemble those of the Giants of 
California or Crego type, but the plants 
grow only 1% to 2 feet tall. It is an 
early bloomer. Next in line are six 
Bronze Medal winners. Of these, Pe- 
tunia Velvet Ball, in particular, takes 
my faney. It has the fine qualities of 
Petunia Flaming Velvet ineluding-———» 
the identical rich, deep velvety red color 
but has tidier growth. It grows only 8 
to 10 inches tall. It runs true to color. 


Snapdragon Guinea Gold is large flow- 
ered, colored glowing bronzy orange with 
a yellow throat. The color blending is 

<—$—“10st attractive. The plants are 
dwarf and bushy, averaging 12 to 18 
inches, and the flower spikes are com- 
pact. The Verbena Blue Sentinel, an- 
other Bronze Medal winner, is a rich 
navy blue self color, and it has medium 
sized florets and trusses. The plants grow 
erect and bushy, about 10 to 12 inches 
high. The habit of growth is uni-——p» 
formly true. This variety is good for 
cutting or planting in beds for a solid 
blue effect. 
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Medal Winners in Seventh Competition 
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Marigold Early Sunshine is a dwarfer, 
earlier blooming selection of the variety 
Dixie Sunshine introduced a few years 

a ——— a0. Dixie Sunshine doesn’t blossom 
arly enough, so the new variety has 
value in northern gardens. The flowers 
are light yellow, medium size, and of the 
Chrysanthemum type. The plants grow 
24 inches tall and are bushy. Petunia 
Ladybird is particularly recommended 
for its uniform dwarf, compact growth 
and the very deep rose color blos--———>» 
soms, borne in great abundance during 
the entire season. The color is so deep 
this Petunia might be ealled red. 


Final among the Bronze Medal win- 
ners is Cynoglossum Firmament, a wel- 
come new dwarf type of the Chinese 

<——— orget-me-not. The weedy growth 
of older varieties has been eliminated in 
this new one which averages 15 to 18 
inches high. The rich blue flowers will 
be prized for eutting and for garden dis- 
play. Several annuals received Honor- 
able Mention, one being Petunia All- 
Double Apple Blossom which has tre- 
mendously large, very double blooms. 
Even though the color is definitely > 
a light pink, it seems to be a tone of 
light coppery salmon difficult to de- 
scribe. 


Seabiosa Blue Moon is a new type of 
annual Seabiosa. The flowers, colored 
lavender blue, are very large and _ bee- 

<——1ive shaped, thus making the blos- 
som clusters tremendously deep. The 
plants make 3 to 4-foot columnar growth. 
Long wiry stems are an advantage when 
eutting the flowers. Marigold Golden 
Glow, a new odorless African variety, is 
a golden yellow of the collarette type, 
having closely packed, tubular petals 
with a collar of guard petals. The free 
flowering plants are bushy and average 
2% feet high. The odorless flowers-———»> 
will be especially valuable for cutting. 
The uniformity of plant growth will be 
desirable in beds. 


Celosia Royal Velvet has a very pe- 
euliar habit of growth wherein it pro- 
duces a large center head and numerous 

<——<——Jarge, long stemmed side branches. 
The cockscombs are of the richest car- 
mine and the foliage is bronzy green 
with reddish margins. Final among 
Honorable Mention winners is the Zin- 
nia White Light of the very informal 
Fantasy type. The color is as pure a 
white as is possible in Zinnias. The 
curled and crested petaled flowers are 
medium sized; the plants average-———>» 
three feet. This variety runs true to 
type. Star Dust, the yellow variety, won 
an award last year. 
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Novelty Annual 
Review 


(Continued from page 9) 


colors. They’re not at all well 
known. They were sold orig- 
inally under the name “Lepto- 
siphon French Hybrids” — a 


handieap to even the best flower 
—but even after receiving the 
newer, streamlined name failed 
to gain the popularity they de- 
served. Perhaps, however, they 
would receive consideration if 
called exelusively by their most 
appropriate nick-name, Jewel 
Flower.” 


EFT to finish up this sum- 
mary in a blaze of color are 

two red-toned noyelties. One is 
the Sensation Type Giant Cos- 
mos, Crimson, which was selected 
out of the mixture, and the other 











is the new Iceland Poppy, Red Cardinal. 
As the latter is from Europe, I have not 


seen it 


‘ 


and can only recommend it as 
‘sounding good,” although it apparently 
is a novelty of real merit. It is deseribed 
as “the nearest approach to crimson-sear- 
let yet obtained” in Iceland Poppies. 
There is one omission in this list, I 






























Bees were put to work 
in a five-acre field to pro- 
duce Burpee’s New Red 
and Gold Hybrid Mari- 
golds. In one row were 
the little French Mari- 
golds and the next the 
big African. The bees 
crossed the pollen from 
the French to pollinate 
the African Marigolds. A 
hybrid bloom is shown 
at the top, the male _par- 
ent French Marigold 
(left) and female parent 
African variety (right) 


find—an Aster that should not be over- 
looked. It’s the variety Peach Blossom, 
a companion to the variety Light Blue 
and of the same type. The color is very 
pale, blush pink and although it was not 
an All-America winner, this presumably 
was because it wasn’t entered by its orig- 
inator this year. 


Eastern Report on New Annuals 


ESTHER C, 


OURS of eastern trial grounds this 

past season brought to light many 

interesting novelty annuals. For 
convenience of discussion, they have been 
arranged alphabetically by flowers. To 
avoid confusion, none are considered 
which appear in the preceding notes. The 
All-American selections, too, have been 
omitted. 

There are some interesting additions to 
the Antirrhinum list. Snapdragon Man- 
darin Yellow bears sulphur-yellow blos- 
soms with deep yellow throats and Pink 
Sensation is a pure pink with self-tube. 
A new Super Majestie is called Shell Pink 
and has a pearly opalescence of tone. The 
Florist Rust Resistant Strain is repre- 


GRAYSON 


sented by Clear Rose, with rose-colored 
blooms infused with salmon. 
A new introduction for use in southern 


gardens is Arectotis Hybrids Autumn 
Shades. The colors run from cream, 


through yellow to red and orange and the 
blooms are enhanced by grey-green foli- 
age which is always so desirable in a 
mixed border. 

There are two new annual Asters which 
should make promising plant material: 
the Giant Mammoth Peony-flowered 
Mariner, a variety especially recom- 
mended for commercial purposes because 
it stands shipping admirably. The plants 
are 24 to 3 feet high with large, medium 
blue flowers borne on long, strong stems. 


Loveliness, a new Giant of California 
variety, is a large pure pink touched with 
salmon, the 3-foot plants bearing a single 
flower on each branch. The bloom begins 
in late September. Neither of these are 
wilt-resistant, however. 

A lovely new Calendula, Twilight, bears 
4-inch informal flowers of pale yellow 
blended with cream and white, while 
Lemon Shaggy is offered this year as a 
companion to the suecessful Orange 
Shaggy familiar to all. 

Lovers of the Spider Plant will weleome 
Golden Cleome, a 7-foot giant with many 
branches each bearing a raceme of gold- 
orange blossoms. 

Convolvulus Crimson Rambler is a free 
flowering red climber of especial interest 
because of the recent influx of new red 
Ipomeas. 

Devotees of the cult of the little Dahlia 
will want to try an American strain of 
Dwarf Hybrids selected from Unwin 
Dwarf stock. The color range is unbeliev- 
ably wide, the flowers double, and of 
course the plants flower freely the first 
year from seed and can be grown very 
satisfactorily as annuals. 

The new Dwarf Erect Double Esch- 
scholtzia Creamy Crinkles is aptly named. 
It is very double, a soft apricot-buff in 
color and the petals are deeply crinkled 
and double upon themselves. Creamy 
Crinkles keeps well as a cut flower. 

A tall neweomer for the back of the 
border is Impatiens Pink Butterfly, a 
7-foot plant with salmon-pink blossoms 2 
inches in diameter. 

The red and white Ipomea Cornell has 
carnelian red blossoms edged with white. 
It is a better climber than the All-Amer- 
ica Gold Medal winner, Searlett' O’Hara. 


Marigolds in Abundance 
AAABIGOLDS are still holding the an- 


nual stage and indeed form a chorus 
so large that some may be crowded to the 
wings in the crush. A visit last summer 
to the gardens of a single introducer made 
me feel that the variety observable in 
form, color and habit was really epoch- 
making. 

Dixie Sunrise is a new yellow from 
Canada which gained recognition from the 
Selections Committee. It is an early- 
flowering Dixie Sunshine which blooms by 
August 15—not so early as the American 
Early Sunshine, however, which blossoms 
among the first of all Marigolds. 

A Winter-flowering Sunshine is also 
listed—mahogany-brown flowers with 
gold crested centers. 

The most interesting Marigold introdue- 
tion of 1939, in the opinion of the writ- 
er, is Red and Gold Hybrids, a cross be- 
tween African and French types giving 
large red flowers in eight weeks from seed. 
The size and earliness of these handsome 
flowers represents a notable achievement 
in plant breeding. 

Chrysanthemum-flowered Orange De- 
light is a deep orange, very large flowered, 
while Shaggy—of the same type—gives 
bright golden-yellow 3-ineh blooms borne 
in clusters on a 2-foot plant. A new 
Collarette with odorless foliage is called 
Royal Crown and comes in a bright pure 
yellow. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Looking Into 1939 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 


EW YEAR'S resolutions are not in 
good repute, but it doesn’t hurt to 
look backward and to look forward 

in the garden year about New Year’s 
Day. I have repeatedly said that there 
is no day in the year when the garden 
does not show some difference, give some 
pleasure and make some suggestion to 
the thoughful gardener, taking my stand 
on the experiences of nearly 30 years at 
Breeze Hill. 

So in these January days we can well 
check over failures and successes and the 
in-betweens that aggravate us because 
they were neither. 

In the first instance it may be well to 
inquire of what use has my garden been 
to the world? I happen to have an ex- 
cellent garden friend, a woman who from 
a position of comparative affluence has 
now had, through no fault of her own, to 
come to considering the garden as almost 
a major means of support. In her gar- 
den she had what she ealled a “secret 
garden,” because she believed it included 
her own aspirations and experiments and 
desires. She was entirely wrong, because 
she showed that garden with pride to all 
of her friends. I cannot, therefore, see 
secrecy or individualism or exclusion in a 
good garden, and [ must wonder what 
good a garden has been to other garden- 
ers, to the world in general, if I am con- 
sidering its position. 

Not boastfully I can look backward 
over Breeze Hill’s year with the feel- 
ing that it has been of some use. 
Some thousands of people have walked 
through it, and have asked thousands of 
questions, always answered patiently, and 
I hope courteously. They came in the 
spring to see the marvelous show of 
Hyacinths resulting from an arrange- 
ment which brought us from Holland all 
the named Hyacinths known there, at 
least twice in number those mentioned in 
the combined catalogues of America. 


ANY lessons were taught by these 
Hyacinths, the main one being that 
we have progressively neglected the use of 
hyacinths because we had not been taught 
how to use them. The 1938 Breeze Hill 
endeavor was to make them take their 
place in the border, to keep them out of 
the formal “beds” one sees in the eata- 
logue pictures, to make them living parts 
of a live garden rather than bits of mere 
flamboyant display. So it came about 
that the Hyacinths were alive, very much 
alive. They were not only sweet but 
beautiful, and the juxtaposition of vari- 
eties and colors with the shrub and tree 
background close by seemed to many who 
visited us to suggest a new way to use 
more Hyacinths. 
As usual, Tulips attracted visitors, be- 
sause the Tulip display at Breeze Hill 
is always notable, being fed from world 


Breeze Hill gardens are enclosed on one 
side with this hedge of upright Japanese 
Yew 

J. Horace McFariand photo 
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sources. With the same thought the vari- 
ous Iris hybrids were given place most 
happily and pleasingly, so that more 
people were shown what Dutch and Span- 
ish and English Iris really meant. 

June brought on the Rose show, and it 
was the finest show we ever did have all 
through the balmy, moist and pleasant 
days of the Rose month, even though the 
harsh and dry heat of July and early 
August put Roses on trial, sometimes with 
unpleasing results. Yet, that the plants 
were sound and fine appeared after the 
middle of September, when cool nights 
and abundant rains brought on the glori- 
ous flowers, immense in size, profuse in 
number, and beautiful in color, whieh 
wound up the season some time in No- 
vember. Breeze Hill did its Rose job 
well, 

The All-America seed trials were less 
pleasing than interesting to me. Tied in 
as we are to the effort to simplify and 
restrain the excesses of the variety makers 
in Europe and America, we had to stand 
against too many things that were of 








little interest. Yet out of them emerged 
the findings of the All-America seed 
trials, with Breeze Hill recommending 12 
of the 16 winners. 

All the time the breadth of the Breeze 
Hill collection kept attracting visitors, 
who saw the Lilaes and the Deutzias 
bloom in instructive abundance, who fol- 
lowed through the blooming of the peren- 
nials and enjoyed the pleasure we all had 
as Crape Myrtle and Magnolia grandiflora 
displayed their beauty well out of latitude, 
because neither is presumed to be hardy 
here. 


NE notable feature that the same in- 
quiring Visitors enjoyed was the ex- 
ceedingly modest blooming of the Holly 
plants, which as these words are written 
are rich in the searlet fruit which fol- 
lowed. The Lilies were not particularl~ 
good, and pointed the way toward better 
doings another year. My own desires for 
an abundance of Fuchsias and Helio- 
tropes were rather well gratified, the 
latter particularly giving some surprises 
as plants raised from seed kept bloom- 
ing, with some excellent flowers and some 
poor flowers, way into November. The 
Japanese Anemones gave weeks of real 
delight, punctuated by a few late flowers 
(Continued on page 39) 
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HERE have been few general 
books on amateur gardening this 
past year, perhaps because pub- 
lishers feel that almost the last word 
has already been said on the subject. 
One new book on my desk, however, 


falls into this eategory, though the 
author’s individual treatment and 


simple direct approach enables it to stand 
out boldly from the host of its predeces- 
sors. 


GARDENING AS A HOBBY by Allen 
W. Edminster. Illustrated. 184 pages. 
Harper & Bros. N.Y.C. $2.50. 


This book is written by a Fellow of 
the Royal Horticultural Society and a 
member of the Massachusetts Horticultur- 
al Society. In his preface, Mr. Edmins- 
ter states that his purpose is to present 
his information in such a manner that 
the hobbyist may easily plan and develop 
his home garden, and that the cultural 
directions used apply to the latitude of 
New England, New York and New Jer- 
sey. The work is, therefore, more or less 
regional in its appeal. 


The author opens Chapter I with a 
diseussion of the garden plan in its rela- 
tion to the home; and the use of color 
in working out that plan. This last is a 
somewhat new and pertinent approach to 
home gardening and one which deserves 
more consideration than it has heretofore 
received. 


Chapters follow on soil, plant foods, 
frames and hot beds, and plant pests. The 
section on plant propagation includes a 
diseussion of the use of the recently intro- 
duced root growth substances as well as 
the more conventional methods, and is 
profusely and effectively illustrated with 
photographs and pen sketches. 


The various types of flowers available 
are treated in separate chapters as is the 
custom. Annuals, perennials, Roses, and 
bulbs are included. Cultural notes, lists 
of suggested varieties, and planting notes 
are given, also, and there are numerous 
sketches and diagrams to illustrate the 
text. A chapter on lawns and their care 
and plant lists for various 
purposes close the volume. 


Looks at Books 


ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


vital data available today on this absorb- 
ing subject. It is planned for the use 
of professional and amateur growers 
alike and is offered as a practical guide to 
the working methods suitable to each. 


The volume opens with chapters on ger- 
mination and seed propagation; vegeta- 
tive propagation and layering follow. 
There is a thorough discussion of the 
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Grape cutting (1) with short internodes 
may be diseased; long intermodes (2) 
may mean immature wood; medium 


length internodes (3) indicate vigorous 
desirable canes for cuttings 





The chief feature of this 
book is, perhaps, its effective 
use of lists in connection with 
every class of plant material 
described. 


PROPAGATION OF 
PLANTS by M. G. Kains 
and L. M. MecQuestin. 
Illustrated. 555 pages. Or- 
ange Judd Pub. Co., Ine. 
N.Y.C. $3.50. 


The original edition of 
“Propagation of Plants” was 
published in 1910 and it has 
long been a_ standard text 
book on the subject. Because 
of the tremendous _ strides 
made by science of recent 
years, the new and revised 
edition is practically another 
book—one which offers the 
public all the important and 
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“Propagation of Plants” 


Photos Courtesy Orange Judd Publishing Co. 


Bundle of grape cuttings (A) is irregular, undesirable; but (B) 
shows end of well-made bundle; (C) is side view of B, From 


new root growth substances which will 
be of interest to all gardeners, profes- 
sional and amateur alike. Much space 
is devoted to grafting in all its rami- 
fications and there is a chapter on 
nursery management. 
This, of course, is a text book, not a 
“popular garden book.” We keep it on 
our shelves for reference when we need 
expert advice on some phase of propaga- 
tion and are thankful, indeed, to have 1t 
available, safe in the knowledge that what 
we need to know is there, carefully in- 
dexed and fully explained. Illustrations, 
literally by the hundreds, amply illustrate 
the text. 


FLOWERS East-West: The Art of Ar- 
rangement by J. Gregory Conway in 
collaboration with Elinor Wallace Hiatt 
with 100 photographs by Julian Hiatt 
and Will Connell. 340 pages. Alfred 
A. Knopf, N.Y.C. $5. 


Just as the art of flower arrangement 
has burgeoned during past years, so the 
books appearing on the subject have tak- 
en on added interest and charm. The 
present volume is, first and foremost, a 
folio of superb photographie reprodue- 
tions and includes in addition a_ text 
which covers every possible phase of flow- 
er arrangement except the real principles 
of design. 

A large part of the book is devoted to 
photographs of Japanese arrangements in 
Rikkwa, Shokwa, Moribana, ete., each 
accompanied by a facing page of descrip- 
tive text. But though the authors discuss 
several Japanese flower art styles in a 
general way, there is no serious attempt 
to clarify the extremely complicated rules 
and conventions which govern each. Per- 
haps this is just as well for the subject 
is too broad and too deep for any single 
work. On the other hand a wealth of 
interesting and valuable information on 
Japanese flower art is well presented, in- 
eluding an enlightening chapter on “Sym- 
bolism.” 

The balance of the volume presents Oc- 
cidental arrangements opening with a 
chapter on color. The matters discussed 
under the title “Western Flower Arrange- 
ment” offer little that is new 
or definitely constructive 
except, perhaps, for brief 
paragraphs on balance and 
texture, though the sections 
on “Decorative and Realistic 
Design” and the “Etiquette of 
Flowers” are of unusual in- 


terest. 

The reproductions of West- 
ern arrangements are con- 
sistently stimulating and 


characterful. In the opinion 
of this reviewer no previous 
book on this subject has main- 
tained so high an average of 
distinction in its illustrative 
material as is reached by 
“LOWERS _ East - West.” 
There are, indeed, few ar- 
rangements reproduced which 
ean be classed as poor or even 
as uninteresting or mediocre. 
Freshness and originality ‘are 
evident in the Western de- 
signs which should inspire 
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the reader to fresh effort. Line is stressed 
in most of these rather than mass, the in- 
ference being that the Japanese influence 
is strongly felt by the artist or artists 
who created the arrangements. Nor do 
the very few mass designs measure up to 
the general high standard of excellence. 

Mr. Conway, who is on the teaching 
staff of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and who has had this book in 
preparation for several years, has given 
us a very beautiful and helpful volume, 
one which shows fine artistry, keen judg- 
ment and marked originality in an art 
which is all too prone to be derivative if 
not actually imitative. 


HEDGES, SCREENS AND WIND- 
BREAKS by Donald Wyman. Iilus- 
trated. 249 pages. Whittlesey House, 
N.Y.C. $2.75. 


The first volume of the new garden 
series offered by Whittlesey House is a 
notable contribution to horticultural liter- 
ature. 

Dr. Wyman, who is hortieculturist at 
the Arnold Arboretum, is an expert in 
his chosen subject. He has made a long 
and close study of hedge plants grown 
under test conditions and is, therefore, 
able to give the reader concrete informa- 
tion as to what to plant, whatever his 
climate or type of soil. The author places 
his material before the reader clearly and 
well and his text is as interesting as it is 
instructive. 

Part I is devoted to a discussion of the 
uses of hedges and screens, detailed plant- 
ing practices, after care, and pruning. 

Part II comprises exhaustive lists of 
plants for ornamental and _ protective 
hedges; those selected for special situa- 
tions, for special purposes, and for partic- 
ular regions. Another section lists low, 
medium and high hedge material. 

Part III, which takes up more than 
half the page space, is devoted to deserip- 
tions of hedge plants alphabetically ar- 
ranged. The Latin and English names 
of each plant are given together with the 
zone of hardiness in which each thrives 
and a clear interesting description of the 
foliage, habit of growth, flowers and 
fruit and the uses to which each may best 
be put. The native habitat of every plant 
is included and the date of its introduction 
to this country, if an import. This de- 
seriptive list includes more than 200 
hedge and screen subjects. 

The volume is well illustrated with 
photographie reproductions and there is 
a valuable cross index. The end papers 
show a zoned hardiness map of the United 
States in color. 

L. H. Hailey has added a foreword of 
commendation for Dr. Wyman’s compe- 
tent handling of a difficult subject and 
there is also a short foreword by F. F. 
Rockwell, Garden Editor of the New 
York Times and Editor of the Whittle- 
sey House Garden series. 


BIO-DYNAMIC FARMING AND GAR- 
DENING by Ehrenfried Pfeiffer. 
Translated from the German by Fred 
Heckel. Illustrated. 220 pages. Anthro- 
posophic Press, N.Y.C. Price $2.25. 


In this day of chemica! farming when 
we raise tomatoes without soil and root 
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shrubs by dipping them in solutions, it’s 
interesting to know that there are scien- 
tists who believe that Nafure’s way is 
best. 

Doctor Pfeiffer, who has established 
this farming method in European coun- 
tries, America, Egypt and Palestine, 
stresses the importance of the life (bio- 
logical) process and shows that the farm 
and garden must be considered as a bio- 
logical organic unit. 

The methods recommended for bio-dy- 
namic farming are founded on keeping 
livestock, careful and scientific compost- 
ing, and rotation of crops. Since few 
gardeners keep live stock, the chief in- 
terest of this book for the amateur gar- 
dener is in preparing compost. This one 
chapter, however, is of such value that 
it is well worth owning the book for that 
alone. You will read every word of it, 
and perhaps apply other of Dr. Pfeiffer’s 
theories to your garden problems. 





Syngonium Ruth Fraser is a new and 
most interesting variegated house plant 


ALL THE YEAR ’ROUND, A Day Book 
by Page Cooper. Decorations. 371 
pages. -Stackpole Sons, N.Y.C. $2.50. 


Diaries, as a rule, are more fun for the 
writer than for the reader but this Day 
Book which declares itself as “Being a 
calendar of gracious living in the house 
and the garden, with many fine cooking 
recipes and cheerful horticultural hints 
...” is a delight to browse over at any 
season cf the year and in any mood. 

The author’s inspiration for including 
rare and Epicurean recipes among her 
garden lore, hints for handling husbands, 
original verses, ete., is a happy one in- 
deed. Who could resist, for instance, her 
descriptions of luscious meals served after 
strenuous garden activities, her sugges- 
tions for putting husbands in good hu- 
mor by supplying this or that favorite 
dish or drink, and her menus for beloved 
and despised guests. (Plain lettuce salad, 
dill pickles, weak tea with condensed milk, 
large dry lumps of American cheese and 


water crackers made up the menu which 
routed Cousin Maud.) 

On May 6 she lists things no garden 
should have and includes a bar on wheels 
to be replaced by a tray or basket which 
can be carried up and down steps. 

There is not a slow minute between the 
covers of “All the Year ’Round.” 


SUWANNEE RIVER, Strange Green 
Land, by Cecile Hulse Matschat. Illus- 
trated. The Literary Guild of Amer- 
ica, Inc. N.Y.C. $2.50. 


Those who know Mrs. Matschat’s 
Mexican Plants for American Gardens 
and her series of garden primers will 
want to read this more pretentious vol- 
ume—a Literary Guild Book—which tells 
the strange tale of life, human; animal 
and vegetable, along the reaches of the 
Suwannee River. 

Though not strictly speaking a horti- 
cultural book, this story of the adven- 
tures of “The Plant Woman,” as the 
natives called her, is in every sense a 
book for the Nature lover. 

The pen pictures of the people of 
the Okenfenokee Swamp near the source 
of the famous river, appear against fan- 
tastic backgrounds of tropical growth. 
At every turn of the stream stand great 
Cypresses draped in moss with lurking 
cottonmouths reposing on their twisted 
knees. Alligators infest the lakes and 
shadowed waterways, the silence of which 
is disturbed only by the flight of the 
egret, .the rare roseate spoonbill and the 
ibis. Mrs. Matschat tells of her adven- 
tures and impressions simply but often 
most effectively. 

In part two the middle course of the 
Suwannee is described with its River 
Folk, and finally comes the tale of the 
Keys and Gulf at the mouth of the 
stream. 

Alexander Key’s pen drawings are 
characterful and effective. 


Syngoniums—New 
Foliage Plants 


MONG the new foliage plants for 
indoor culture, the variegated Syn- 
goniums offer many possibilities. 

They’re closely related to the Nephthytis 
and have been known, in fact, as Nyph- 
thytis picturata, but really are distinct. 

When young, their variegation is more 
marked than when they age and become 
vine-like in growth. The new varieties, 
as for instance Ruth Fraser, are note- 
worthy because the foliage color lasts. 

Beginning some years ago, Carl C. 
Fraser made selections of variegated 
plants. Only the best were propagated 
with the resulting improved strain. Three 
varieties have been selected and they 
have achieved the honor of being regis- 
tered by the Society of American Flor- 
ists, but the one named Ruth Fraser is 
scheduled to appear first in the florist 
shops. 

The originator, incidentally, conceived 
the idea of naming this plant after his 
daughter when he saw her in a Hallo- 
ween costume striped like the foliage of 
his Syngonium. 
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Facts, Fakes and Philosophies 


pe ABes last December, in a New York 
shop that eaters to “the 400” a plant 
with large, beautiful pink thistle-like 
flowers caught the eye of an old lady 
who immediately asked, “What is this 
lovely plant?” 

“Browallia,” said the proprietor, with- 
out quivering an eyelid. 

“Thank you,” she replied. “I think 
that plants, like people, should always 
be called by their right names,” and out 
she went. 

A eustomer who had heard the conver- 
sation remarked: 

“A little sarcastic, wasn’t she?” 

“How?” queried the proprietor. 

“Calling plants by their right names. 
She possibly knows that’s not Browallia 
or any of its near relatives.” 

“Well,” he paried, “I had to eall it 
something, didn’t I? Browallia was just 
the first name that happened to pop into 
my head! What’s in a mere name, any- 
way?” 

“A good deal, sometimes!’ 

“Humph! She’ll forget it before she’s 
gone a block!” 

“I’m not so sure,” persisted the cus- 
tomer. “Suppose she remembers and 
looks up ‘Browallia’ and finds that the 
flowers are blue—not pink? What will 
she think of you; yes, and other florists?” 

“T see your point,” the florist replied. 
“But what is the plant, anyway? Do you 
know ?” 

“It is a well grown specimen of Im- 
perial Sweet Sultan (Centaurea im- 
perialis), royal cousin of the humble 
Cornflower (C. eyanus). Several glori- 
ously beautiful varieties are sold under 
varietal names depending upon their 
colors—exquisite yellow, brilliant rose, 
deep lilac, satiny white, rich and dark 
purple besides various combinations of 
two colors. Though the plants are of 
easiest culture out doors, they are rather 
seldom seen in the market. That is prob- 
ably why you don’t know it.” 


’ 


* * e 


For honey sweet, so good to eat, 
We give the bee our gratitude; 
But when she poses upon our noses 

It’s not a good bee-attitude. 


* * * 


You don’t lose anything when a worm 
gets in an apple, because whatever is in 
the worm is still in the apple. 

“Buas” Barr 


* + * 


A musical publication gravely claimed 
that if apples are placed in violin cases 
and replaced when they begin to decay 
they will improve the tone of violins so 


associated. Whereupon a facetious col- 
umnist exclaims: 
“Selah! This is a secret we wish to 


tell far and wide. Try berries and grapes 
in the piano, peaches and plums in the 
organ. No doubt the jewsharp music 
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M. G. KAINS 


will be sweeter if the player will keep 
his mouth full of raspberries. And the 
guitar will be more piercingly sweet if 
kept soaked, so to speak, in gooseberries. 

“Establish the principle that every in- 
strument has its pomological helper, and 
you will have done more to boom fruit 
growing and marketing than is possible 
by any other means. Experience will 
soon demonstrate the affinity of every in- 
strument. It may be that oranges are 
for the organ and lemons for the flute. 
Pineapples for the piccolo, and currants 
for the concertina. Call the attention 
of your musical friends to these possi- 
bilities and encourage them to experi- 
ment.” 

. * * 


I know a garden with a tranquil pool, 
And trees that arch above its cir- 
cling wall, 
Tall elms, whose weaving shadows, 
green and cool, 
Upon the garden’s glowing pattern 
fall. 

There Hollyhocks are 
there the slim, 
Gay Iris and gold Daffodils, in 
spring, 
Dance with the 
basin’s brim, 
And on the water bright 

tions fling. 


marshalled ; 


sun around the 


Teflec- 


My clear pool welcomes beauty as a 
guest; 
The formal Conifers are mirrored 
there ; 
Red Roses burn upon its quiet breast 
And sunset’s jade and pearl its 
waters wear. 


The pomp of haughty Tulips may 
pass by; 
Tall Larkspur bend beneath tem- 
pestuous rains; 
The Lilaes fade, the Roses faint and 
die; 
But loveliness in my 
remains. 


still pool 


PavuLINE DILLINGHAM, 
“My Garden Pool,” in This Week. 


* * 7 


“A friend of mine, after the art of the 
Japanese, finds relaxation and pleasure 
in dwarfing Oaks and Cedars. He has 
about a dozen of these miniature trees, 
some almost as old as he is, yet none 
more that a foot high... Here is a 
simple pleasure, to be had without money 
and without price.” 

ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE, 
American Magazine 


* * * 


Here also is evidence that the world has 
progressed; that it is a better and a safer 
place in which to live than only a few 
short centuries ago. The type of fiend 
incarnate who then, Caligula-like, took 
his “relaxation and pleasure” torturing 


unfortunate humans to the breaking point 
of agony, now must limit his tortures to 
defenceless trees. He caters to his con- 
ceit and deludes himself into believing 
himself to be a skillful gardener, whereas 
he is merely a preventer of normal 
development, an inquisitor who starves, 
cramps, distorts and deforms his victims, 
thwarts their purposes in life and makes 
them objects of pity to all who love 
Nature’s manifestations of beauty and 
power. How are the mighty fallen! 

This simple, priceless pleasure (save 
the mark!) is one I can’t appreciate any 
more than that of little boys who pull off 
fiies’ wings and legs or tie tin cans to 
dogs’ tails. The very fact that the trees 
cannot defend themselves, cannot express 
their real natures, cannot attain the 
nobility of form and fruition with which 
Nature endowed them is enough to con- 
demn, for me, both the practice and the 
person who perpetrates it. 

What is more majestic than a White or 
a Red Oak which for centuries has had 
ample space in which to develop its noble, 
hundred-foot stature and spread of 
branches! Why should such a tree be 
starved to make a pygmy caricature? 


* * * 


Beauty is Nature’s coin, must not be 


hoarded, 

But must be current, and the good 
thereof 

Consists in mutual and _ partaken 


bliss, 
Unsavory in th’ enjoyment of itself; 
If you let slip time, like a neglected 
Rose, 
It withers on the 
guished head. 
JOHN. Mitton, “Comus” 


stalk with lan- 


* * 7 
Senator Johnson of Alabama is an 
ardent agriculturist. One day, shortly 


after retiring from the Governorship and 
returning to his home in Birmingham, he 
donned his overalls and went to work in 
the garden. 

A society lady, a neweomer, came to 
eall on Mrs. Johnson. Her ring at the 
door not being answered, she walked into 
the garden. 

“How long have you worked for the 
Johnsons?” she inquired of the man she 
found there. 

“A good many years; madam.” 

“Do they pay you well?” 

“About all I get is my clothes and my 
keep.” 

“Why, then, come and work for me,” 
she said. “I’ll do that and pay you so 
much a month besides.” 

“Thank you, madam,” he replied, “but 
I signed up with Mrs. Johnson for life.” 

“Why, no such contract is binding. 
That is peonage.” 

“Not in my case. It’s marriage,” re- 
plied the Senator. 
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Leaves and Seeds in 
Arrangements 


Constance Spry combines commonplace materials 
with the exotic 


MANE rules for arranging flowers have been made, only to 
be broken by the experts. This is evident at any of the 
flower shows where arrangements are prominent. 

It is not with any thought of setting a precedent, however, 
that these arrangements, the handiwork of Mrs. Spry, are illus- 
trated. Their purpose is to show pleasing combinations in which 
leaves and seeds are employed to make rich combinations either 
in themselves or as foils for flowers. In one instance, flowers 
alone are used to the exclusion of all green. 

















A carved wooden crown on a carved wooden cushion serves as 

the container for this richly colored arrangement. The materials 

include clusters of Rhododendron blossoms, Amaryllis, sprays 

of fiery Gloria Mundi Rose, Gladiolus and antique copper 

colored Stocks. They make an effective and vivid group of 
contrasting reds 




















Simplicity is the keynote of this arrangement. It’s made in 

a wooden bowl. Tawny Chrysanthemums are given a beige, 

brown foil. Brown Royal Fern, seed heads of various kinds, 

and berries throw into relief the subtle coloring of the 
Chrysanthemums 





























This rectangular cream colored, rough pottery plant box is of 

such shape that it will accommodate market boxes of growing 

plants which can be dropped in without disturbing the roots. 
In this case, Geraniums are used 


Odd colors are combined in the arrangement to the right. 

They are black, white and grey supplied by Lilies, Callas, 

Dahlias, Tuberoses, Privet berries, and the seed of wild 
Clematis 
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This composition is a dramatic study in greens—a metallic 
Begonia leaf is combined with velvety leaves from tropical 
house and greenhouse plants. There are also green artichoke 
leaves, ferns, and Eucalyptus. These contrasting greens make a 
subtle color scheme and are even more dramatic than flowers 




















Orchid: Gut 








Editor's Note: This is the tenth article 
in a series which has been written by Dr. 
Yarian especially for FLower Grower. The 
author has kindly consented to answer ques- 
tions for readers. 











MALL species Orehids and _ those 

which do not possess commercial 

value are usually spoken of as “Bo- 
tanical Orchids” because they are prin- 
cipally sought for their interest rather 
than outstanding beauty. Yet, many of 
them are not only interesting but really 
pretty as well. Every true amateur ought 
to select and grow some of these curious 
Orchids and some of the miniature forms, 
among which are the smallest flowers in 
all the floral world. 

It seems a far reach from the large 
magnificent Brasso-eattleyas which often 
measure seven or eight inches across to 
the very minute blossoms of a Hexadesmia 
which are so small as to require a magni- 
fying glass to distinguish the parts of 
the flower, and yet one is just as truly 
an Orchid as the other. 

While in Mexico upon an Orchid hunt, 
I had the pleasure of calling upon a 
noted Mexican orchidist, the late Erie 
Ostlund. He had been ill for over six 
months and was bedridden when he made 
me welcome to call upon him and, per- 
haps, that fact and his death a few days 
later impressed upon me one thing he 
said. I remarked that he seemed quite 
interested in the small Orchids. He said, 
“Dr. Yarian, the sma Orchids are just 
as beautiful as the large ones when you 
view them through a magnifying glass.” 
I had realized the same fact before but 
coming from one who knew Orehids far 
more intimately than myself, it made a 
deep impression. 

Yes, every true amateur. ought to be- 
come acquainted with the minor Orchids 
as well as the better known and more or- 
namental kinds. Many of these very 
curious species tell their story of the mar- 
velous adaptations of their structures to 
co-ordinate with inseets. 


* my greenhouse I have three or four 
Orchids which I wish you all might 

The largest and most curious is one 
of three species of Stanhopea which I 
brought back from Costa Riea. The Stan- 
hopeas produce large blossoms, usually 
from five to eight upon a stem which 
grows vertically downward from the roots. 
Thus the plants must all be grown in 
hanging baskets or no flowers would ever 
develop. They blossom twice or more 
during the year so that makes them de- 
sirable. 

But the most extraordinary shape of 
their flowers, their peculiar markings, and 
odor all add to their interest. The Mexi- 
eans refer to the flower as “El Toro,” 
The Bull, because of the two horns 
which are prominent parts of the flower. 
Each blossom is about five inches across, 
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the color being yellow, 
marked with brown 
spots all over the petals 
and sepals. 


One of my best 
species has two brown 
eyes placed where they 
look for all the world 
like real eyes, and one 
can easily imagine they 
are really looking at 
one to see the expres- 
sion upon one’s own 
face at viewing such 
an extraordinary flower. 
Their odor is not par- 
ticularly pleasing and 
yet not disagreeable. 
Why Nature developed 
such peculiar flowers 
I’m sure I don’t know, 
but certain I am that 
they were evolved to at- 
tract appropriate in- 
sects to insure pollina- 
tion. 

These plants aren’t 
expensive and are easily grown. If you 
wish to interest yourself and astonish your 
friends, by all means obtain some Stan- 
hopeas. 


Another curious flower is Acropera ]od- 
digesi which we collected in Mexico. This, 
also, is best grown in a basket because 
the spray of flowers naturally hangs down. 
The blossoms are about three-quarters of 
an inch across and five or six come in a 
loose spray. Their color is mostly brown 
with orange and the under side of the 
column is flecked with brown spots. 
Strangely enough, the labellum or lip is 
hinged and oscillates very easily in the 
wind or when an insect is entering the 


blossom. Why, I don’t know. This one, 
too, is easily grown and costs but little. 


NE of the most charming of the small- 
er Orchids is Odontoglossum pulchel- 
lum, or the “Lily-of-the-Valley Orchid.” 
It’s a spray flowering species with pure 


waxy white blossoms. In the center of 
each flower is what appears to be a 
double tooth, colored pure yellow. Odon- 


toglossum means “toothed tongue” and 
the name refers to the tooth-like lip. The 
sprays are upright and contain a number 
of the flowers, each blossom being three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter. Added to 
the charm of their beauty is the most 
delicious perfume, not too strong and 
very pleasing. The sprays of white make 
a beautiful addition to any corsage, being 
more beautiful than their namesake, the 
“Lily-of-the-Valley” and lasting fairly 
well. 


Odontoglossums are easy to grow ex- 
cept that you must keep them as cool in 
the summer as possible, and in moderate 
shade. Some of the larger Odontoglos- 
sums, such as Crispum, are most beauti- 
ful, possessing long sprays of large white 
flowers of rare charm. Their crosses 





Mexicans call this Orchid “El Toro”, The Bull. Note the eyes, 


horns and mouth, Botanically, the name is Stanhopea oculata 


with the Cochliodas, which are known as 
“Odontiodas,” are also beautiful in vari- 
ous shades of pink and bordering upon 


the reds. Their culture is the same as 
for Odontoglossums, 
Odontoglossum citrosmum blossoms in 


July, almost at the same time, year after 
year. It has a long pendant spray of 
pure white flowers with the typical double 
tooth in the center, each flower being over 
an inch across and having a delicious 
lemon odor. Any amateur can afford dne 
of these plants and will be pleased with 
it if he can keep the plants from extreme 
heat in the summer. Commercial grow- 
ers of Odontoglossums often provide ap- 
paratus for spraying cool water upon the 
glass of the greenhouse so as to keep the 
air cool. Slat shades are preferable to 
whitewashing the glass. 


PIDENDRUMS in general are reta- 

tively small and not particularly 
beautiful but there are exceptions to the 
rule. One, a great favorite with me, is 
Epidendrum radicans. Its blossoms are 
produced -in rather flat, corymb-like in- 
florescences, many blossoms being open 
at a time. They continue to open for a 
month or more. The flowers are rich 
orange-red as they open changing to ver- 
million red before they fade. The label- 
lum is beautifully fringed and light in 
color but it finally turns red. Each blos- 
som is about one-half inch across. 

The flowers last long when cut and 
they make a beautiful corsage. 

The plant is more attractive in shape 
and general characteristics than many Or- 
chids, being vine-like often getting many 
feet long in its natural habitat. This Or- 
chid is common in Costa Rica where it 
grows as a “Terrestial” (in the soil) be- 
ing almost a weed. We found quantities 
of plants in the fence rows along country 
roads in Costa Riea but in spite of its 
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being common, it has outstanding beauty 
and I believe even will become of com- 
mercial value when better known. Cer- 
tainly every amateur should possess Epi- 
dendrum radicans. 

Epidendrum faleatum, a Mexican spe- 
cies of beauty, grows as a long pendant 
plant attached to the bark of trees. I am 
happy to possess a plant which was pre- 
sented to me by Mr. Ostlund when we 
were in Mexico, and which I shall always 
prize as reminiscent of my interesting 
visit with him. His own collection and 
that of all the other orchidists whom I 
visited in Mexico were largely grown at- 
tached to pieces of wood hung in the 
greenhouses or often in the shade of 
trees, thus imitating their natural mode 
of life as nearly as possible. 


That method of culture is not generally 
suecessful here and culture in red pots 
upon a good quality of “Osmundine” is 
much preferred because it’s easier this 
way to keep the necessary moisture about 
the roots and you ean attach the plants 
more firmly to the material about their 
roots, as well as giving more nourishment 
to the plants. However, it was very in- 
teresting and often attractive to see the 
plants growing just as you find them in 
Nature. Often, the plants, been wired 
to the limbs or trunks of trees, ultimately 
became firmly attached by their own 
roots. 


GAIN let me urge you to extend your 
collection of Orehids to include many 
of the smaller species, even some of the 


Bringing Home the 


OST birds will appreciate and ae- 
cept hospitality during the win- 
ter months when their natural 

food is difficult or impossible to find. 
Under severe weather conditions, birds 
which are in the habit of patronizing a 
constant souree of supply, perhaps on 
your window-sill, will doubtless be saved 
from starvation. 

It is a simple matter to put out suet 
holders and seed feeders, but far more 
fascinating is the process of attracting 
birds to a window where you ean easily 
observe and enjoy them from indoors. 
The method is simple, and although it 
san not be made to operate in a day, a 
little patience will bring gratifying 
results. 

First choose the window, preferably 
with a southern or western exposure. The 
window should be in the living-room or 
dining-room, and the outlook from it 
must include a few trees. Select a tree 
50 to 75 feet from the house and on it 
place a suet holder. This is to -be the 
main suet station. Two or three simple 
suet baskets placed in other trees nearby 
and closer to the house will soon make 
the locality a center for chickadees, 
downy woodpeckers and nuthatches. 


ROBERT B. SEWELL 


T is important to remember _ that 

nothing succeeds like success, and 
a few regular customers will bring their 
friends in ever increasing numbers. When 
the birds have become aceustomed to their 
little land of plenty the main suet station 
may be moved to another tree nearer the 
house, thus accomplishing the first step 
in attracting birds to the window.. 

In order to supplement the attraction 
of the suet holders and to induce seed- 
eating birds such as the finches to come 
to the locality, at least one seed feeder 
of the hanging type should be placed near 
the suet holders. This, too, may be moved 
nearer the house after the -birds have be- 
come accustomed to using it. 

We now come to the most important 
element in our program, the window-sill 
feeder. This may be a simple tray fast- 
ened to the sill with angle brackets and 
screws or supported at the outer end by 
light brass chains attached to the win- 
dow-frame. Such a device will prove to 
be more efficient than a covered feeding 
station, as many birds have an instine- 
tive fear of anything which seems to shut 
them in. However, it will be necessary 
to sweep off the snow. after every snow- 
storm. Both suet and sunflower seeds 





Those who wish to may 
make their own bird 
feeding equipment. Two 
feeders (left) made by 
the author hold a 
week’s supply of food. 
A feeder (at right) 
proves its efficiency 
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purely “botanical Orchids.” As you look 
at their blossoms through your magnify- 
ing glass you will be sarprised at their 
marvelous design and modest beauty. Of- 
ten they are miniature replicas of their 
larger and showier sisters but none the 
less interesting because of their diminu- 
tive size. Beauty is not a matter of size 
alone, even in an Orchid. 

Do not forget that Mother Nature, no 
doubt, was not thinking of appealing to 
man’s senses of sight and smell when 
she created the flowers but rather to the 
lowly forms of the insect world, that her 
own life and that of the Orchid family 
might be perpetuated through the ever 
helpful process of cross pollination, 
achieved by attracting the appropriate in- 
sect to visit the flowers. 


Birds 


should be placed on this station, and other 
foods such as hemp, millet, cracked corn, 
bread crumbs and raisins will vary the 
menu. House plants on the window-sill 
will help to give the birds confidence, and 
the presence of small evergreens near the 
station will serve as shelter and a place 
to which the birds can retire to pick the 
kernels out of sunflower seeds. 


i” the suet stations and hanging feeder 
are gradually moved near the window, 
the birds will soon find the central sta- 
tion and you ean be assured of enjoying 
their presence for the rest of the winter. 
If, however, there are no trees near 
enough to the house, a trolley feeder con- 
sisting of a tray hung on a wire will ac- 
complish your objective. The wire may 
be strung from the window to the nearest 
tree, and as the birds become accustomed 
to using it, the feeder is moved a foot or 
two each day until the birds are lured to 
the window. 

Seeds and grains scattered on the 
ground in an open space will provide for 
the ground-feeding birds and thus com- 
plete the program of real bird service. 

In the words of sportsmen, this plan 
will, in fact, bring home the birds. 
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Garden Tips for January 


ra snow from evergreens. Save and 


keep wood ashes dry. 

Prune and tie up grape vines while 
they’re not frozen 

Gather brush for Sweet Pea vines and 
store under cover. 


Sow Pansy, Snapdragon and hardy As- 
ter seed in coldframes. 


Prune late blooming vines (for in- 
stance, Trumpet Creeper) but postpone 
pruning early bloomers (Wisteria) until 
after blossoming. 


Clean Gladiolus bulbs; label each vari- 
ety separately; save the bulblets of 
desirable kinds: diseard and destroy 


diseased bulbs and burn all refuse. 


Scrutinize Canna and Dahlia tubers to 
discover whether they are shriveling or 
decaying. If the former is true, mois- 
ten the air by sprinkling the tloor or 
hanging burlap from the ceiling with its 
lower end in water; if the latter, over- 
haul, remove decaying tubers, and give 
abundant ventilation. 

Buy mixtures of flower seeds only 
when you want to learn species new to 
you. Named varieties are much more 
likely to give good results because seed 
producers are obliged to take special 
eare in their growing, otherwise they 
might not come up to standard. 


Cut out dead branches from trees and 
shrubs. They are a menace to the 
health of the plants because they waste 
water, cast shade, check air cireulation, 
spread disease and harbor insects. The 
proper time to cut them is any day be- 
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tween January first and December thir- 
ty-lirst. 


Overhaul and sharpen your tools this 
month. A flat file and a little elbow- 
grease will put an edge on the spade, 
shovel, sickle, seythe and other ‘‘blade’’ 
tools. Kerosene, emery cloth and oiled 
rags will remove rust. Turpentine or 
kerosene will break the rust on bolts 
and nuts so that they may be unscrewed. 
Painting or laequering with some bright 
eolor or design will give tool handles 
distinction, make them conspicuous and 
thus easy to discover when misplaced. 


Collect tent caterpillar egg masses 
from the twigs of apple, pear, cherry, 
wild cherry, Mountain Ash, Juneberry 
and related trees and shrubs. They are 
about an inch long and: look like tiny 
bubbles of dried glue. Do not burn them 
but put them in an outhouse or some 
other place where the worms cannot get 
any foliage on which to feed. The prob- 
ability is that they contain parasites in- 
stead of caterpillars. These tiny para- 
sitie creatures destroy the worms. If 
you burn the egg masses you destroy 
your friends! 


Water your house plants thoroughly 
by soaking them when they need it. 
Avoid sprinkling at all times because 
water so applied does not penetrate the 
soil deeply enough to do any good. One 
way to tell when plants in flower pots 
need water is to rap the side of the 
pots with vour knuckles so as to make 
a sound. If the noise is a dull thud, 
the plants do not need water, but if it is 
a more or less distinet ring, they do. 
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Notice, also, whether the soil has shrunk 
away from the pots so as to leave a 
erack around the edges. If so, cut 
around this edge and upon the surface 
before watering so water will carry some 
loose soil down to fill this vacant spaee. 


Sow grass seed on freshly fallen snow 
where the lawn has made a poor stand 
of plants. It is easy to see where you 
are spreading the seed evenly and where 
too thinly, so you can seatter a little 
more where needed. If the air is still 
the seed will not be blown away while 
you are sowing and after an hour or two 
of sunshine each seed, being dark col- 
ored, will have absorbed enough heat to 
melt its way into the surface snow. 
Soon it will have sunk out of sight. 
When spring opens it will start to grow 
as soon as conditions are right. 


Water the evergreens in your outdoor 
window boxes and urns every time the 
soil thaws. At all times during winter 
keep the soil soaked. Of course, it will 
freeze and so will the plants, but if they 
are hardy species and varieties they will 
not be injured. It is freezing when they 
and the soil are dry that does the dam- 
age. In spring dig the plants out of 
the boxes and plant them in the open 
ground. Next fall use new plants for 
the boxes if the old ones are too large. 


Figure out in terms of spoonsful and 
eupfuls the proper doses of fertilizers, 
insecticides and fungicides to apply when 
only small quantities will be needed next 
spring and summer. The manufacturers 
of some of these materials have already 
done this and printed the quantities in 
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their ‘‘directions;’’ others print only 
the quantities needed for acres or in 
terms of gallons. Make a table of the 
small amounts and place it where it can 
be easily referred to during the growing 
season. Thus you may save the time 
of figuring out small quantities each time 
you need to use them. 


Treat your house plants to a rain 
shower via the hose some fine day this 
month and next when the air is mild, 
a good breeze blowing and the sun shin- 
ing. Lay the flower pots on their sides 
and spray the water forcibly against the 
under sides of the leaves. Thus you will 
dislodge and kill many red spiders, plant 
lice and mealy bugs—if they are present 
—as well as wash off dust. After spray- 
ing, stand the plants upright to drain 
and get dry before taking them back 
to the house. The proper time to do this 
spraying is about noon while the air is 
warmest. 


Grow some Paper-White Narcissi this 
month. The bulbs are _ inexpensive, 
easily obtained up to midwinter. They 
are more satisfactory than the so-called 
Chinese Sacred Lily, and easy to grow 
in either soil or bowls filled with stones 


In the Little Greenhouse 


WONDER if your greenhouse was a 

source of Yultide bliss, not only to 

yourself, but to friends and to the 
sick. Perhaps on its bench were raised 
some of the floral decorations for Christ- 
mas services at your church. By using 
it for sueh purposes, many gardeners are 
rewarded with dividends of inestimable 
value. 

It is usual at the New Year that we 
find some empty space on the bench. 
Indeed, our house is so forlorn that we 
feel duty bound to have something started 
that will warrant the fuel cost. 

But first consider if the benches need 
eleaning. Has mealy bug become a 
menace? Are empty flower pots, pieces 
of erock, short bits of matting or twine 
lving around? Is slime collecting on 
the woodwork, or has dirt collected in 
the overlapping places on the glass? To 
be a suecessful gardener, it is necessary 
to be a suecessful housekeeper. It has 
been said that you can judge a person’s 
home by his greenhouse. So let’s begin 
the year by having an air of wholesome 
cleanliness and order in all our work. 

If at this time your greenhouse has 
been depleted by the removal of Christ- 
mas plants, let this be the opportune time 
for spring cleaning. By so doing, your 
new plantings and schemes for the fu- 
ture are more likely to develop into some- 
thing of which you can be proud. This 
would not be the best time for painting 
where annuals are planted out on part 
of the bench, and are coming along for 
spring cut flowers. Fumes from turpen- 
tine linger in the atmosphere for a con- 
siderable time and may disfigure new 
growth. That menace can always be 
overcome by leaving some ventilation in 
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and water. Place the bulbs with only 
their bases in the water or with their 
tops peeping out of the friable, fairly 
rich soil in five-inch or larger flower- 
pots. Keep them in the dark until well 
rooted. Then bring them first into mod- 
erate light and rather cool air; later 
into full light and living-room tempera- 
ture. _Cool temperatures will make the 
plants grow slower than high ones but 
the flowers last longer. After flowering 
is over the bulbs will be worthless be- 
cause they are not hardy enough for 
cold climates, though they may be plant- 
ed outdoors in the South. 


Rely upon trees, shrubs, hardy bulbs 
and perennials in your garden planning 
for early spring bloom. You cannot get 
satisfactory early effects from annuals 
when the seedlings are started in the 
house, a coldframe, a hotbed, or even a 
greenhouse. Annuals are best for sum- 
mer and autumn color effects when most 
other plants have finished flowering. 


Examine the smaller branches of Ash, 
Poplar, Flowering Almond, Euonymus, 
and Lilae to determine whether they 
have seale insects. If you do not find 
any you may be fairly sure that other 


the house over night, but at this date 
the weather is too cold for night ventila- 
tion. 


EOAENTENG, however, should not be 
negleeted at the season of the year 
when you can do it conveniently. It pre- 
serves the house for a lifetime, and paint- 
ing every second year is not too often. 





Solanum seaforthianum is 
purple-flowered 


an unusual 
climber for a_ cool 
greenhouse 


Iron pipes, if used for the framework 
of the benches, must receive special care. 
Unless iron in a greenhouse is galvanized 
it will, if not painted, rust and perish 
more quickly than will eypress and other 
kinds of wood, 


shrubs and trees nearby are also free; 
but if you do find them you may be al- 
most certain that you should spray them 
all with either a miscible oil or winter 
strength lime-sulphur solution according 
to the manufacturer’s directions. Seale 
insects seem to be specially partial to 
the species of trees and shrubs men- 
tioned. 


Avoid reliance upon seeds left over 
from last year and also those that you 
have saved from plants you or your 
neighbors grew last summer. The form- 
er may be fifty to a hundred per cent 
dead and the latter are almost certain to 
be inferior to seed carefully ‘‘bred’’ by 
specialist seed growers. If you have 
saved any of either, be sure to give them 
germination tests to make sure that the 
proportion that sprout is large enough 
and the seedlings strong enough to give 
a good stand of plants outdoors. Count 
out 50 or 100 seeds, place them between 
damp blotting paper in a soup plate 
and cover with another plate inverted 
over them. Keep them moist, not wet. 


When they sprout (in a week or two) 
eount the strong seedlings daily for a 
week. The percentage will be a fair 


guide as to the reliability of the supply. 


J. G. ESSON 


Gravel or ashes that have been re- 
moved to renovate or paint the bench, 
should be replaced by new material un- 
less it is certain that the old is clean and 
free from slugs and insect pests. 


In the warm greenhouse where peren- 
nial plants are housed, it is not wise to 
foree. the heating unit to keep the tem- 
perature up to 60, if the weather outdoors 
is very cold. Over-heated pipes cause 
the soil around roots to dry out, so that 
it’s necessary to use more water. This 
would tend to start growth much too 
early. Better far is it to let the tempera- 
ture drop slightly, than to create such 
an unnatural condition. 


Tropical vines and plants suited for 
tying to rafters for support, may be 
pruned, or their branches may be thinned 
out by cutting away the older pieces and 
tying in enough of the best young growths 
to fill the space allotted to them. If there 
is room for only one of these in the 
small greenhouse, it will be worth its 
place. There are so many of them with 
lovely flowers. Care in the selection of 
a suitable one is important. Some grow 
so quickly that they soon become a nuis- 
ance by casting dense shade over plants 
that resent shade. One of the best for 
our purpose is the Rose-of-China (Hibis- 
cus rosa-sinensis). It is well known 
in one or another of its many forms. 
Some kinds have interesting and even 
weird looking flowers. This plant might 
be called the tropical form of the Rose- 


of-Sharon and like its counterpart can 
be had in a wide range of colors. It re- 
quires a minimum temperature of 50 


degrees during winter. If given a rich 


(Continued on page 39) 
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How to Grow Streptocarpus 


N the November Flower Grower, Mrs. 
Herbert Nye inquired as to the way 
to handle Streptocarpus. Perhaps my 

experience will be of some assistance. 

Cape Primrose is not bulbous and at 
no time should the plants be allowed to 
become dry. They are related to the 
Gloxinias (Gesnereacae), but differ 
greatly, the flowers being midway between 
Gloxinias and Petunias in form, either 
borne singly or in pairs. The species may 
bear more, but the hybrids rarely more 
than two, the individual flowers being up 
to four inches across, in a glorious range 
of red, pink, and blue shades, some clear 
colors, others mottled or veined. 

Marvelous work has been done by Eng- 
lish breeders with Streptocarpus during 
the past 40 years. The first I ever grew 
was S. wendlandi with one gigantic leaf 
and bearing lavender flowers the size of 
Freesias. For the past five years, I have 
grown hybrids and this year’s novelty, 
Hursts Monarch strain, now starting to 
flower, looks like being the best strain 
yet, although I have a new hybrid, one 
color only in the small seedling stage, that 
bears flowers in great trusses. 

My experience is that the best time to 
sow the seed is in February. Kept in the 
greenhouse and shifted gradually into 
three- and four-inch pots, they start 
blooming in October, the more backward 
ones getting along in three-inch 
pots until December or later. It 
is hardly worth while carrying 
the plants through the follow- 
ing year as the new seedlings 
are neater and are less trouble- 
some. Durine the hot months, 
old plants suffer from the heat 
and are plagued by mealy bug, 
but if kept clean, they can be 
grown through the summer in 
a shaded frame. They practie- 
ally never leave off blooming. 
At the moment, I have two 
plants in six-inch pots that 
have never been out of bloom 
since they started last Decem- 
ber, but the flowers are not as 
fine as the younger stock. 


()» plants can be divided or 
leaves can be rooted if es- 
pecially choice—I have a giant 
pink so treated but these divi- 
sions made in July don’t equal 
the seedlings for vigor and are 
not yet in flower. 

Unlike Gloxinias, Streptoear- 
pus do not object to dampened 
leaves, but they must never be 
exposed to hot sunshine as they 
burn badly. High temperatures 
are not appreciated; in sum- 
mer, if not well looked after, 
the leaves will flag, as they will 
if given high temperatures in 
winter. I find 55 to 60 degrees 
ample. 

Because of 
leaves, I grow 


their ungainly 
most of my 
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A choice pot plant yields to improvement 


T. A. WESTON, (N. J.) 


plants in hangers from the roof bars. If 
on a bench or shelf, they need elevating 
on upturned pots, as the tips of the fleshy 
leaves will rot if they touch anything 
damp for any length of time. The flow- 
ers have a trick of sliding off the stem 
while in perfect condition, the developing 
seed pod apparently pushing them off. 
Seemingly the stigma and stamens never 
fail to meet, whereas with Gloxinias, sel- 
dom does this happen, the stamens al- 
ways being ripe before the stigma which 
deliberately dodges them. Despite this, I 
class the Streptocarpus among my No. 
1 favorites in the greenhouse. 


From the Beginning 


HE origin of modern Streptocarpus 

hybrids is worth stating briefly. 

The first plants flowered in cultivation, 
were raised at Kew, London, in 1826. At 
first called Didymocarpus rexi, it was in 
1828, by John Lindley, made the genus 
Streptocarpus, the specifie name, rexi, 
being retained in honor of George Rex 
of Knysina, South Africa, on whose es- 
tate it was found. ‘this species had but 
one large leaf and bore usually one blue 
flower orm a stem. 





Hurst’s Monarch strain of Streptocarpus produces clusters of large 
blooms in clear lavender, violet, rose, crimson and white 


HIRTY years elapsed before the spe- 

cies S. polyantha was flowered at 
Kew, this also having one leaf and small 
blue flowers. S. parviflora, white with 
yellow throat, was flowered at Kew in 
1882 and two years later, S. dunni with 
red flowers and one leaf was flowered. 
William Watson, then Curator, thereupon 
crossed and recrossed rexi, dunni and par- 
viflora and by 1887 had a remarkable race 
of hybrids that attracted much attention. 
S. wendlandi reached England in 1890 and 
it was this species I grew as a youth, the 
hybrids then being unknown to me. This 
lavender flowered species has one leaf 
which when fully developed is 24 inches 
by 30 inches. 

About a dozen other species all from 
various parts of South and Central Africa 
have been recorded, the last on the list 
being S. holsti from East Africa, 1904, 
dark violet-blue. It is not improbable 
that several of these species have in latter 
years been intererossed with the original 
Kew hybrids. 

Not having had the chance to grow or 
see the hybrids for over 20 years, I was 
astonished when I took them up five years 
ago, but fine as was the strain then grown, 
I disliked the proportion of smallish flow- 
ers with mottled throats. The 
Monarch Strain, new this year, 
to date has given all clear col- 
ors with white throats, laven- 
der, violet, rose, and crimson, 
as well as pure white. I antie- 
ipate, however, many other va- 
riations for only a small num- 
ber of plants have yet flowered. 


True Chinese Elm 


QO definitely establish the 

identity of the true Chin- 
ese Elm, Ulmus parvifolia, one 
his only to carefully check its 
fruiting habits. If it flowers in 
September and ripens its axil- 
lary clusters of oval fruits the 
month following, there can be 
no doubt of its authenticity. 
The fast growing Ulmus pu- 
mila, on the other hand, which 
is erroneously offered as the 


Chinese Elm, like most other 
members of the genus bears its 
flowers in spring on _ bare 
shoots, followmg them _ soon 


after with cireular, or rather 
obovate fruits deeply notched 
at the top. 

While both species have the 
same approximate maximum 
height (45 feet) U. parvifolia 
is of much slower growth. Its 
leaves are smaller, too, of thick- 
er texture, smoother and more 
lustrous. — Morton Arboretum 
Bulletin. 
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The Damask Rose 


FRANCIS E. LESTER 


Kaceeding fair she was not; and yet 
fair 
In that she never studied to be fairer 
Than Nature made her; beauty cost 
her nothing, 
Her virtues were so rare. 
All Fools, Act 1,-Sc. 1. 


ERE is a Rose of such gentle grace 

and good manners and with such 

a rich heritage of tradition as to 

stir the imagination of every lover of the 

Queen of Flowers; for just as in music 

the harmony of many notes may tell the 

story of a great love, so do the many 

distinctive qualities of this Rose, so hap- 

pily combined, give it a personality ‘that 
is eloquent of its storied past. 

Rosa damaseena,—the Damask Rose, 
the Rose of Castile,—is by all records one 
of the oldest, if not the oldest, of our 
Roses of today, for it has been grown 
from time immemorial. Its origin 1s 
wrapped in mystery; it may be,—one 
authority definitely states that it is,— 
the Rose of which Horace wrote nearly 
2800 years ago. It was probably growing 
in the days of Babylon. Persia’s poets 
sang its praises; the Romans esteemed it 
their loveliest flower; its red and white 
forms are alleged to have been the badges 
for the Houses of York and Lancaster 
during the Wars of the Roses, 1455 to 
1485. Its antiquity finds more complete 
proof as time goes on; fragments of Rose 
garlands found with disinterred mummies 
show that it was known in earliest Egyp- 
tian days. 

‘Apparently this Rose came from the 
Orient; perhaps from India where it is 
still grown. But its name, the Damask 
Rose, comes from the fact that it was 
the Rose of Damascus whenee the Cru- 
saders brought it to Europe. (One 
French authority, however, states that it 
was grown in Frarce for centuries pre- 
viously.) It seems definitely established 
that it was introduced into England dur- 
ing the 16th century by Dr. Linaker, phy- 
sician to Kings Henry VII and VIII. 
Here it soon became popular. 





ROM this Rose the ancients produced 

the rose water that was so esteemed in 
those distant days. It is on record that 
Saladin on one occasion used five hun- 
dred camel loads of rose water, brought 
from Damascus, to wash and purify a 
mosque, and it would be interesting to 
calculate how many billions of flowers 
would be required to make this cargo! 
In more recent times, the true attar of 
Roses has been made from this Rose ir 
southern Europe where the industry is 
an important one. The variety used is 
Rosa damascena trigintipetala, which is 
planted in hedges six feet apart. 

There are many varieties of Rosa da- 
masecena with us today but there were 
far more a century ago. Eleven varieties 
are shown in Miss Lawrance’s famous 
collection of Rose drawings; Prevost 
lists and deseribes 44 kinds growing in his 
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garden in 1829, and as late as 1848, Wil- 
liam Paul described 87 varieties. Most 
of these have disappeared, but of the 
kinds we still have I like best R. damas- 
cena trigintipetala because it seems true 
to the original characteristics of the 
Damask Rose, with the original delicious 
fragrance in all its fullness. In our 
milder climates, it blooms recurrently. 
Chiefly, however, I like this form of 
the Damask Rose, because it is the one 
to be first introduced to America. It 
arrived with the mission fathers some two 
centuries ago, and by them it was known 
as the Rose of Castile or Castilian Rose. 
They planted it almost universally wher- 
ever they established their missions. 
“very mission in those early days kept 
on hand a supply of the dried flowers of 
Rosa de Castile for medicinal purposes, 
for the Spaniards believed they would 
cure almost any ailment. The old mission 
manuscripts repeatedly speak of the oil 


of this Rose, “aceite rosado,” and of the 


ointment, “unguento rosado,” both made 
from its flowers. 


HE amazing longevity of this old Rose 

is shown by the fact, substantiated by 
my friend Father Gilbert,—who has 
charge of the large gardens of the: Uni- 
versity of Santa Clara, California,—that 
there are still growing in those gardens 
a collection of these Roses which are the 
identical plants put out by the original 
mission fathers and later transplanted 
from various old missions to their. pres- 
ent location. To look on these old Rose 
treasures today is to experience a pro- 
found respect for their dignified beauty, 
their sterling qualities of endurance un- 
der conditions that no modern Roses could 
survive, and for the influences that they 
have had in the lives and destinies of the 
many generations they have seen come 
and go. 

In my garden Rosa damascena triginti- 
petala stands out as a thing apart from 
every other Rose, so striking and dis- 
tinct are its excellent qualities. It grows 
to shrub proportions,—six or eight feet 
high,—its arching branches gracefully 
spreading from the base. The stems are 
of a pale green color and plentifully 
adorned with large thorns of varying size, 
irregularly placed, and of a soft plum- 
red shade, between which the stem is 
thickly clothed with bristles, soft and 
hard, large and small. The foliage is 
most attractive in its many contrasting 
shades of soft green, often with distinet 
blue tones, the young tips of a fresh pale 
green. The leaves are from four to seven 
inches long, well spaced, composed of 
five to seven leaflets which are quite with- 
out gloss so that when dew-covered they 
have a distinctly silvered effect. They do 
not open as flat as ordinary Rose leaves 





and their under side is a clear silver- ~ 


gray; they are handsomely veined and 
simply and evenly serrated. Their thick 
texture makes them long lasting, and 
they seem quite resistant to blackspot. 

The flowers are borne on bristly stems, 














‘ 
The Damask Rose, one of the oldest 
known in cultivation, is rich in romance 


sometimes singly, but more often in 
corymbs of three or more. The buds, on 
stiff, erect stems, have long, daintily 
feathered sepals which quickly reflex as 
they open, and are deciduous. The bloom 
is of the flat old-fashioned type and 
consists of some thirty petals and 
showy yellow-gold stamens,—the “yellow 
threads” described by the old writers. 
The color is a distinctive, satisfying, even 
pink shade with sometimes a lavender 
tint,—a flush of “animated pink” as one 
writer calls itp—uncommon in modern 
Roses, although Dame Edith Helen and a 
few others seem to have recaptured 
some of its quality. The flowers take on 
a deeper and richer pink in the fall sea- 
son. 

The petals fall as the flower dies, a 
clean habit that shows good manners in 
a Rose. The flower is divinely fragrant 
with the true Rose fragrance, free from 
the exotic and heady aroma of our mod- 
ern Rose perfume. To me it is the per- 
fect example of a fragrance with the 
power to create visions, a fragrance that 
somehow seems to be the essence of all 
the romances of a thousand years. This 
fragrance is noticeable in the bud of the 
flower before it opens; it is lasting, and 
of a dewy morning it fills the garden air. 
I grow Rosa damascena near my Eglan- 
tine and to pass from one heavenly fra- 
grance to the other is to experience the 
garden’s chief delight. The seed pods or 
hips are funnel-shaped, about two inches 
long, and bright orange in color. 


EVER, from one end of the year to 

the other, does Rosa damascena re- 
quire any spraying, and pruning should 
consist of nothing more than, once in a 
year or two, removing the old and super- 
fluous canes. She seems to respond to a 
moderate amount of fertilizer but there 
is a limit which, if exceeded, will make her 
most unhappy and a fit victim for disease. 
I have often seen this old Rose on the 
fences of abandoned farms blooming 
profusely in the late, hot, dry summer so 
that frequent watering is unnecessary, 
though it seems to bring a more luxuriant 
growth. 
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Pilocereus trolli 


This plant is a native of the 
South American Andes. It grows to 
be about four feet high and ten 
inches in diameter when mature. The 
long spines are a brilliant red and 
the wool is pure white. This is 
known as “The Old Man of the 
Mountains.” The plant pictured is 
a three-year-eld seedling. 

















Mammillaria bocasana 


This is another “Powder Puff” 
Cactus. However, woe be to him 
who uses it for sueh. Underneath 
the soft wool are vicious hooked red 
spines. These are barbed. This is 
the parent of the variety inermus 
(opposite page). The freak form 
originated in Japan where it was 
grafted and propagated. 
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Fascinating 
Cacti 


E. R. ABBE 


ACTI are among the most inter- 

esting of all plants. It is always 

possible to find some variety of 
Cactus which will meet the needs of both 
house and garden. The diversity of 
color, form and bloom is almost endless, 
and the possibility this advances tor 
study, decoration, design, ete., is likewise 
endless. Add to this the mystery of their 
ability to withstand climatie extremes, 
for they are found in the whole gamut 
of wordly climate. At 14,000 feet in the 
Andes they grow. Also, they are found 
in the wet steaming jungles. Another 
group lives in the dry deserts of Mexico 
where rain is an oddity. They are also 
found as far north as Canada where they 
are covered with snow part of the year. 
Their range is from the tip of Argentina 
to Canada. 

Most people think of Cacti as tall 
columns of spikes or broad patches of 
flat spiny leaves. Actually there are 
several shapes. Among the 3,600 or more 
named types, there are globes, vines, 
organ pipes, powderpuffs, ete. Most 
imaginable shapes are found. Some are 
full grown when less than an inch in 
diameter. Others grow 50 or 60 feet tall 
and weigh many tons. Spines vary from 
none at all to terrifie spikes. Some spines 
are like long silky threads, others very 
short and fluffy. Many Cacti have two 
or more types of spines. One in par- 
ticular has an exterior of white fluffy 
spines. It seems wonderful until one 
touches it and then he finds the sharp 
red needles beneath the wool. 

By careful selection of types one can 
have a plant in bloom at all seasons of 
the year. Cactus blooms run the full 
rainbow of color. In size they range 
from one-quarter inch in diameter to 
about 14 inches. 


HEY are lovely, odd, easy to grow but 

where can they be obtained? This is 
a simple matter. In most cities there 
are collectors and dealers who will be glad 
to supply the plants. Their names can 
be obtained from the local garden elubs, 
also in publie libraries where many 
sourees of supply can be found. 

Contrary to general opinion the eulture 
of Cacti is very simple. Provide a well 
drained soil and in warm weather keep 
the soil moist. In cold weather do not 
water. A proper soil is composed of 
equal parts of sharp sand, garden loam 
and peat moss plus one-tenth parts of 
ground charcoal, bonemeal and agricul- 
tural lime. Select a flower pot that fits 
the plant. Be sure there is a hole in the 
bottom. Fill the bottom quarter with 
small pebbles or broken pot, then add a 
layer of soil. Now set the plant in and 
firmly fill around the roots with soil until 
up to about one-quarter inch of the base 
of the plant. Fill the rest of the space 
with fine gravel. This assures a properly 
drained soil and in turn makes for 

















Astrophytum ornatum 


This is one of the collector’s most 
prized plants. It is a native of Mex- 
ico and grows to about two feet 
high and eight inches in diameter. 
The spines are brilliant yellow and 
the green ribs are covered with 
white seale. It is known as “The 
Star Cactus.” 




















Mammillaria parkinsoni 


This plant is a native of Mexico. 
The long spines are pure white, very 
stiff with needle-like points. Mature 
plants are found in clumps of sev- 
eral hundred heads. These clumps 
are found under low growing bushes 
and other protective places. 
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Mamamillaria bocasana, var. 
inermus 


This Caetus is something of a 
freak; it might be compared with a 
five-legged cat in the animal world. 
It was developed in Japan and im- 
ported into this country about four 
years ago. The plant is pure white 
and the spines are soft as lamb’s 
wool. The common name has be- 
come “Powder Puff.” 








healthy plants. When the water question 
arises just remember that in general 
Cacti detest wet feet in cold weather. 
In summer weather they like a big drink 
daily. Keep the soil moist except in 
cold weather. Large collections are 
usually housed in glass houses the year 
round. However, most plants do just as 
well outside and many do much better. 


F you can’t find the plants you want, 

then grow them from seed. This is a 
most fascinating hobby. Visit a collee- 
tion, choose the plants you like, order 
from a catalogue and in about a year 
you can have a beautiful family of little 
jewels. Seedling Cacti are usually far 
lovelier than the desert collection ones 
because they have been protected from 
storms and bugs and the general per- 
versity of rough Mother Nature. 





Fanciers of Cacti have banded 
themselves together in the Cactus 
and Sueculent Society of America. 
Persons interested in this organiza- 
tion may correspond with the See- 
retary, J. Sherman Denny, Hunt- 
ington Beach, California. 




















Astrophytum asterias 


This is one of the queerest Cacti. 
It is pale green, each low rib has a 
series of cotton buttons. It very 
much resembles an old fashioned 
pin cushion. Mature plants may be- 
come as large as six inches in diam- 
eter. The common name is the “Sea 
Urehin.” Its native habitat is 
Mexico. 














Grow House Plants from Seed 


OUSE plants, home grown from 

seed, are no delusion even for 

those whose working space is 
limited to a sunroom or sunny window 
sills. Every gardener knows that Janu- 
ary is a little early for starting seed of 
the plants he wishes to set out in the 
garden in spring, although each day 
brings its quota of enticing seed eata- 
logues. It is high time for one type of 
seed planting, though, which is none too 
commonly practiced by the average gar- 
dener—sowing seeds of house plants 
which you will want next fall. 

Begonia semperflorens, African Violet 
(Saintpaulia), Primulas and Abutilon 
from the flowering group, Asparagus 
sprengeri and Mimosa pudiea (Sensitive 
Plant) from the foliage plants, and the 
searlet berried Jerusalem Cherry are a 
tempting variety for the gardener strain- 
ing at the leash of winter. The common 
Geranium (Pelargonium zonale) and 
Fuchsias are possibilities for another year 
when your competence has been tested on 
the first list. 


EEDS of these house plants can be 

germinated and raised without a small 
greenhouse. A sunny window sill or sun 
parlor free from draughts and with a 
temperature that never drops too low will 
be sufficient. January seed sowing will 
result in small plants ready to flower 
next winter. 

For soil, mix thoroughly and sift well 
equal amounts of a good potting loam 
and sharp sand. If there is no soil in 
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the house, bring in a quantity from out- 
doors and warm and dry it thoroughly 
near 2 heater. Then fill a low flower pot 
with the sifted soil and sand mixture 
firming it down until it is within a half 
inch from the rim of the pot. One pot is 
usually enough for each kind of seed. 

Some seeds are large enough to be 
covered with soil in the usual way; others, 
such as African Violet and Begonia, are 
extremely fine and should be sprinkled 
over the surface of the soil, covered only 
with a piece of glass. Water fine seed 
from the base of the pot. 


HESE seeds need sun and warmth, 

protection from draughts or sudden 
chill, and watering at regular intervals. 
Probably January planting implies slow 
germination. Leisurely at their best, even 
then they may be delayed by continued 
dull weather. When seedlings appear, it 
is advisable to keep the glass cover over 
those that had that protection. 

When the seedlings are of a size to 
handle, prick them out into other pots 
of richer, sifted soil so that they will 
have room to develop. Two additional 
prickings into individual and larger pots 
each time may be expedient before May 
15. If these small plants are kept in a 
ecoldframe or transplanted into a shel- 
tered garden corner for the summer, they 
will be sizable plants when brought in- 
doors next September, prepared to flower 
during the coming winter. 

Begonia semperflorens may be obtained 
in either red, pink or white flowers, the 


African Violet in lavender or purple. The 
decorative Bird’s Eye Pepper, as well as 
Jerusalem Cherry, present little difficulty. 
These four, together with Asparagus 
sprengeri and the Mimosa, ought to prove 
easiest to grow without greenhouse facil- 
ities. 


Another Thornless Rose Praised 


OUR reference on page 423 of the 

September, 1938, number to a new 
thornless Rose prompts me to write an 
appreciation of such an unarmed Rose 
that has been a wonder and a joy in 
my garden for many years. 

In as much as the list of thornless 
Roses is surprisingly short, it may be 
of interest to other gardeners to learn 
of another variety that is not new but 
deserves to be much better known. 

Ten years ago I ordered from a promi- 
nent Rose establishment a Zephirine 
Drouhin because it was advertised as 
thornless, fragrant and beautiful. A Rose 
named Kathleen Harrop was sent with 
the information that it was a sport of 
Zephirine Drouhin, thornless and _ espe- 
cially lovely. While not over-pleased 
with the substitution I decided to give 
this plant a good place and good care 
and it has proved very much worth while. 
It is now a large bush with a long bloom- 
ing season. The foliage is clean and 
healthy. The flowers are shell-pink, well- 
formed, fragrant and altogether lovely. 
I have never found a thorn on the plant. 
—Muiss E. J. Fuercuer, (Mass.) 














The Weathervane 


The searchlight on annuals — The cover Morning Glory — 1938 Index — A hurri- 
cane fund — Have you a weathervane? — Bird feeding, even to sparrows 


NEW year, fresh hopes for the com- 
ing gardening year, novelty annuals 
—all these go hand in hand. And 
this does give us a good start for the time 
has come for daily arrivals of the seed 
catalogues. To guide us through their 
novelty pages we need impartial comments 
on the new annual flowers presented. 
We’re unusually fortunate, this year, in 
getting representative opinions from three 
sections of the country. Last month, Paul 
Sandahl told us frankly what he thought 
of some of the 1939 novelties as he ob- 
served them under the corn-growing 
weather of the Mid-west. This month, 
two other reports appear. Edward Sal- 
bach, after traveling up and down the 
West Coast where most of America’s 
flower seeds (and a good share of the 
world’s supply) are grown in great rib- 
bons and splotches of colorful bloom, has 
selected the novelties which appeal to him 
most as being distinet and praiseworthy. 
Esther C. Grayson, on the other hand, 
tells me that she visited most of the im- 
portant seed trials in the East to gather 
material for her supplementary review. 
Thus, in this issue and last month’s, new 
annuals have been given national ¢on- 
sideration. 


p Ach year, the All-America Selections, 
which you will find illustrated in this 
issue, gain in importance. The winning 
annual flowers for 1939 were entered by 
seedsmen of the United States, Holland, 
Germany, England, and Japan. To re- 
fresh your memory, perhaps I should say 
that 16 expert judges voted these annuals 
as being the best of approximately 70 
varieties tested simultaneously this past 
summer in 12 gardens in different parts 
of the country. By using this plan of 
ealling upon an impartial jury to rate 
the novelties before they’re introduced, 
home gardeners are given a rough guide, 
at least, to their comparative value. W. 
Ray Hastings of Harrisburg fostered the 
All-America idea which is now in its sev- 
enth successful year. 


ORNING GLORIES, I expeet, will 

gain in popularity as a result of the 
tremendous publicity being given to the 
new Searlett O’Hara. In spite of renewed 
interest in Hollywood's casting for a sereen 
star to play the part of Searlett, I believe 
that the Morning Glory will rate first 
place among home gardeners. We have, 
therefore, chosen it for our cover illus- 
tration this month. Points you should re- 
member about this variety are, first, that 
it is not searlet, but carmine; that it 
starts twining slowly and flowers later 
than some other kinds; and that the fo- 
liage is very distinet, being arrowhead 
shaped and a medium to light green color. 


“T HovGHTsS of Morning Glories at this 
time of year bring to mind a pleasant 
experience I had last winter with pots of 
Japanese varieties. They were the large 
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flowered type which, in the Orient, are 
grown exclusively in pots with huge eight- 
inch blooms resulting. The eultural di- 
rections usually given suggest elaborate 
soil mixtures. and quick shifting from 
small to large pots, but mine had to be 
satisfied with an average soil and small 
pots. And I did manage to get one thrill- 
ing bloom of soft satiny pink that meas- 
ured six inches across. The startling thing 
about these Morning Glories is the speed 
with which they flower. Hardly have the 
first leaves formed than buds appear. 
From then on, a bud comes in every leaf 
axil, and when the vine has ended with 
a flower bud, then’ it branches at the bot- 
tom and starts to flower all over again. 
Seed sown, one to a pot, in January, will 
give you flowering plants until Crocus 
time outdoors. 


OBERT B. Sewell, whose talents as a 
maker of scarecrows were demon- 
strated in the last issue, turns his thoughts 
towards bird feeding this month. Men, 
I find, are particularly interested in run- 
ning “bird cafeterias.” On first thought, 
this might seem odd, but for years men 
have been feeding game birds in winter 
(for selfish reasons, to be sure) and it is 
only one step farther to earing for the 
needs of other birds. One appeal, I sup- 
pose, is the opportunity this sport offers 
to make your own equipment—which Mr. 
Sewell has done rather suecessfully. 
Any beginner in bird feeding is assured, 
of course, of bringing in the English spar- 
rows. They eat more than their share, 
and to little good purpose. Yet, I always 
have in mind the sparrows that picked 
Japanese beetles off my Rose buds in the 
garden last summer, and which ran grass- 
hoppers down to earth. So even these 
rowdies serve some good purpose to com- 
pensate for other destruction. In facet, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture is 
willing to admit that the English Sparrow 
can be considered a pest only in localized 
areas in the western and southwestern 
part of the eountry. So, I never mind 
the little grain the sparrows take. After 
all, if you avoid putting out bread crumbs 
and other seraps that they like partien- 
larly and instead use suet and bird food 
mixtures containing golden millet, sun- 
flower seeds, peanut hearts, and similar 
items, you are sure to attract the song 
birds which are a delight to see in winter 
gardens. 


HEN I reported the hurricane dam- 

age to trees in New England two 
months ago, I asked for news of plans 
for tree rehabilitation being made by 
communities and organizations. Word 
has come, now, that the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, Jamaica Plain, Mass., which is 
world-famous for its collection of trees 
and shrubs, has sent out a request for 
contributions to aid in replacing the 1500 
trees lost in September. Director E. D. 
Merrill writes that “This appeal is made 


to the friends and supporters of the Ar- 
nold Arboretum for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a Hurricane Damage Rehabili- 
tation Fund. All contributions will be 
used strictly for the purpose, with em- 
phasis on replanting damaged areas.” 

A recent Arboretum bulletin describes 
in detail the destruction, said to be the 
worst in the 66 years of the Arboretum’s 
existence, and leaves no doubt of the tre- 
mendous amount of work to be done for 
which additional funds are required. 


ORE than once, the suggestion has 

been made that this page (if it con- 
tinues to be acceptable to you, the read- 
ers) should, as an established institution, 
have some sort of distinctive heading in- 
corporating, perhaps, the design of a 
favorite weathervane. Now, weathervanes 
are of many styles and designs; there are 
old-fashioned ones and modern, stream- 
lined models. Not only for my own in- 
formation, but for yours, too, I would 
like to reproduce on this page pictures of 
as many styles as possible. Later, one 
will be selected as the motif for a page 
heading. 

Send your pictures, please! 


| these days when European bounda- 
ries are scrapped overnight, it is signi- 
ficant to observe this placid attitude to- 
ward affairs, reported in a recent issue 
of the English “Gardeners’ Chronicle.’ 

“On November 21, Mme. Giraud, wife 
of the military Governor of Metz, planted 
a Rose bush at Bon St. Jean, Boulay, 
and thus initiated a scheme for softening 
the grimness of the famous French Magi- 
not line of fortifications. Roses will be 
planted in suitable positions all along the 
line and it is hoped that ten thousand 
Rose trees will flower next summer above 
and among the conerete and steel defences 
of France. Only in France could such a 
delightful scheme be conceived and ear- 
ried into effect. Perhaps Omar Khayyam 
was the inspiration; he wrote, ‘I some- 
times think that never blows so red the 
Rose as where some buried Caesar bled.’ 
Be that as it may, the idea originated with 
M. Jean Paquel of Lorraine, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Association of French Rose 
Growers, so sent'ment is combined with 
business.” 


O many readers have written me they 

keep their copies of FLowER GROWER, 
year by year, that I know it will be good 
news to them, and all others, that the In- 
dex for 1938 is made available for ten 
cents, following our annual eustom. Each 
issue contains so many varied notes that 
the Index will help you refer quickly to 
the articles and subjects which appealed to 
you particularly. 
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Glad Gossip —X 


FORMAN T. McLEAN 


HE past season gave us a good 

crop of Gladiolus bulbs—more sthan 

we planted in the spring. Unless 
we enlarge our Gladiolus planting next 
year, we must dispose of the increase. 
This problem, of an expanding collection, 
and many new additions each year, has 
vexed many an amateur enthusiast and 
tempted many to enter the business, even. 
Most of us do not want to make a busi- 
ness of our hobby. Then what shall we 
do with our surplus? 


Sorting—The first need is to sort our 
stock, and discard the really poor ones, 
whether in quality of bloom or in the 
condition of the bulb. Varieties or mix- 
tures that are not up to our standard 
should, of course, be ruthlessly weeded 
out. That will make room for many new 
and better kinds. In this process, let 
us not be guided by our fond memories 
alone. Because Mary Pickrorp, Byron 
L. Smiru, CarMEN Syiva, HA.Luey, and 
ScHWABEN may have been favorites in 
cream, lavender, white, salmon, and yel- 
low a generation ago, does not mean they 
are necessarily as good today. 

Some varieties actually go backward 
during the years, and must be replaced 
by new varieties. The new ones may not 
be really better than the old ones origin- 
ally were, they may be merely younger 
and more vigorous. But much of this 
apparent deterioration is poor growing 
and weak bulbs, not real weakening of 
the old variety. I would venture to say 
that GoLtpeEN Measure, well 
grown from young, vigorous 
stock, ean compete with any of 
the newer yellows, for instance. 
But there is no question that 
Maip OF ORLEANS is superior 
to most of the creamy whites, 
old or new, and certainly far 
better than Mary Pickrorp. 
This can only be proved by 
growing them side by side, with 
equal advantages of vigor of 
bulbs and of culture. 





Trial grounds—To really test 
the merits of new varieties, as 
compared to the standard 
rarieties, really needs careful 
comparative growing. Such 
comparisons should be with 
first class culture, accompanied 
by critical study of bulb, plant, 
and flower. A superficial dis- 
play planting, or a neglected 
plot in some experimental field 
is not enough. Give them all a 
good chance, then make critical 
ratings. Such trials would be 
a real boon to the commercial 
grower as well as the amateur. 
A lot of money is wasted buy- 
ing mediocre new Gladiolus in 
quantity for commercial cul- 
ture. So let us have a real trial 
ground for Gladiolus varieties. 


Healthy bulbs are the only 
ones really worth growing. Old, 
out-worn ones that have flow- 
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ered for a number of years’ with- 
out renewal from bulblets are never 
really satisfactory, so flat, ill-shapen and 
poorly developed bulbs are seldom worth 
keeping except, perhaps, for sentiment, 
because some old variety has cherished 
associations with it. If so, is it not better 
to build up vigorous, young stock of it 
from bulblets? 

The elimination of disease is, of course, 
of prime importance. Sort out all black- 
spotted and partly decayed bulbs, -with 
blackened, broken husks. These are dis- 
eased, and can be cured by disinfecting 
with bichloride of mercury solution, sub- 
merging the sick bulbs in a 1/1000 solu- 
tion of it overnight just before planting. 
The same treatment is useful in con- 
trolling thrips infestation in bulbs. This 
last is recognized by the rusty appear- 
ance of the peeled bulbs, making them 
look rough like a russet apple or secabby 
potato. Badly infested bulbs are best 
discarded. Woolly aphids also attack 
Gladiolus in storage, and badly infested 
bulbs, even if freed of aphids before 
planting, will give poor performance next 
year. 

Fortunately, these troubles are the ex- 
ception. Most will be bright and plump 
at this midwinter season. If kept in a 
cool place, they should also be thoroughly 
dormant. If they show any tendeney to 
push out roots at the -base, or sprouts at 
the top, these will be all right for very 
early planting. Otherwise, if they are 


Photo by Edward Steichen 
As evidence of the huge size now being attained in Daylilies, ward this event.— Wyndham 


this nine-inch bloom was photographed 


wanted for normal May planting, it is 
best to move them to a cooler place. The 
best storage is-at about 40 to 50° F. The 
cold wil help rest the bulb, and put it 
into condition for prompt, vigorous 
spring growth. 


Progress With “Red” 
Daylilies 


HE giant Hemerocallis flower shown 

in the accompanying photograph is 
one of Edward Steichen’s Daylily seed- 
lings, and is probably one of the largest 
of its kind ever grown. Mr. Steichen 
is the well-known camera artist of New 
York and Ridgefield, Conn., who is 
president of the American Delphinium 
Society and an outstanding hybridizer 
of Delphiniums besides. 

It is not generally known that he 
has been working with Hemerocallis 
breeding as a sideline in recent years, 
and his remarkable success in developing 
a large-flowered type is well demonstra- 
ted in this picture, in which Mr. Stei- 
chen shows a ruler stretched aeross the 
face of the bloom in the natural plane 
of the segments for the benefit of 
“doubting Thomases.”’ 

Mr. Steichen has been using some of 
the fulvous Perry varieties in his Day- 
lily breeding work and has evolved in- 
teresting “red” shades from them 
without the use of Hemerocallis fulva 
var. rosea. 

Mr. Steichen’s use of the fulvous 
Perry varieties such as Margaret Perry, 
Imperator, and Cissy. Giuseppi has 
opened up an interesting new 
phase in the breeding of the 
“red” shades in Hemeroeallis, 
along with the work of Richard 
P. Lord, and Professor E. L. 
Lord, of Orlando, Florida, who 
have been engaged for seven or 
eight years along similar lines. 
Some of Richard Lord’s new 
seedlings obtained through the 
use of Perry fulvous varieties 
have shown as brilliant “red” 
coloring as any of the hybrids 
resulting from H. fulva rosea 
crosses that I have seen. This 
would seem to indicate that cer- 
tain other wild fulvous Day- 
lilies, ineluding breeding stock 
used by Mr. Amos Perry, have 
genetic characters similar to the 
“Rosalind” Daylily. 

Dr. Leon H. Leonian, of 
Morgantown, West Virginia, 
editor of the Delphinium So- 
ciety’s Year Book, is also en- 
gaged in experimental breeding 
of Daylilies to produce interest- 
ing and new “red” shades, and 
according to Mr. Steichen has 
obtained some types darker 
than any commonly known in 
gardens today. These hybridiz- 
ers have not as yet released 
any of their new varieties for 
general distribution, but every- 
one looks forward eagerly to- 


Hayward. 
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Southern Gardens 1n January ay ee 


YBRID Tea Roses and Polyanthas, 
newly planted, both bush and 
climbing, should be banked with 

earth six inches on the stems. This is to 
keep them from drying out and to protect 
them from cold. Below the fall line true 
Tea Roses do not seem to need this. Do 
not prune any Roses until all danger 
from frost is over. After pruning the 
new growth starts and if done early the 
plants are almost sure to be injured. 


The China Roses, Old Blush and Louis 
Phillipe, with the Bourbon, Souvenir de 
Malmaison, nearly always show Janu- 
ary bloom. This bloom is merely the sue- 
cession and because of the constant and 
steady flowering these three Roses should 
be in every Southern garden. 


Grape Vines should be planted on 
every home lot. The vines are decorative, 
require little care and provide fruit of 
fine quality. Try Worden, Moore’s Karly, 
and Niagara, for fruit, and Delaware 
for both fruit and juice. 


The Brown and Purple Muscadine 
Grapes are indicated where there is 
room. The brown is ealled the Seupper- 
nong. Both have delicious flavor, are free 
from disease, grow in elusters, not 
bunches, of from eight to ten grapes of 
large size. For jelly, preserves, marma- 
lade and the best wine they provide fine 
aroma and taste. The fresh fruit is also 
widely used. 


Pecans and Walnut Trees are satis- 
factory for both large and small areas. 
The Japanese Walnut is easily grown and 
while the shell is hard, the kernels are 
sweet and nutty. Schley, Moneymaker 
and Frotscher Pecans have proven better 
than Stuart. This last has been much dis- 
eased of late years and the crop very 
short. 

Sow in the hot beds from January 1 
to 15, the Chinese cabbage. From Janu- 
ary 15 to February 15, plant in the hot- 
beds seeds of parsley, cabbage, and 
cawiflower. Sow in the open ground 
from January 15 to Mareh 20, garden 
peas. 


Oaks of Varied Types should now be 
planted for shade trees. Live Oaks grow 
only in the far South. Pin, Willow, 
Laurel, Chestnut and Darlington Oaks are 
the best trees for shade, for lawns, gar- 
dens and streets. The Water Oak, most 
used, is the least desirable. Prune these 
trees now growing for symmetry and re- 
move dead wood. Do this, also, with Elms, 
Maples, Syeamores and  Hackberries. 
Prune also the fruit and nut trees. 


Save the Oak Leaves for mulching 
Azaleas and Camellias and use them for 
the compost pit. Add fresh cow manure 
with acid phosphate and water from time 
to time. This will provide a new supply 
of fertilizer rich in humus, 


Remove and Burn tlie dead leaves and 
twigs under the ornamentals. 

Spray Pumps should be put in order. 
Now is the time for the dormant spraving 
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all plants need. Liquid lime sulphur is 
the standard spray. Use one. pint to five 
gallons of water and with this use one 
pint of miscible oil (or follow the manu- 
facturer’s directions). If seale and in- 
sects have been very prevalent repeat the 
spraying in four weeks. 


Watch Junipers for the Cedar-apples 
which cause rust on apples, crab-apples, 
Hawthorns, Cydonias, Hollyhocks and 
other plants. Remove them as they ap- 
pear and save future troubles. 


Boundaries of Living Green are the 
most charming and satisfactory whether 
planted inside a fence or without this 
barrier. For tall formal hedges use 
Cherry Laurel, Laurustinus, Japanese and 
Waxleaved Privets with large leaves and 
Quihuoi and Amur Privet for small 
leaved effects. Tall Boxwood is always 
excellent, and Hollies hard to beat.~ The 
native Holly (Ilex opaca) is more and 
more being used for this purpose. Yaupon 
and Cassine are also fine. 


Other Coniferous Evergreens suitable 
for boundary plantings are the Red 
Cedars, Biotas, Thuyas and Retinosporas 
with Hemlocks for the higher sections. 


Low Hedges of Evergreens May Be 
Made with Abelias, Gardenias, Yews and 
the Primrose Jasmine (Jasminum primu- 
linum). Dwarf Boxwood is better for 
the formal garden than for street bound- 
aries. 


Cypresses Are Best for tall accents. 
The Arizona (soft blue-green), Italian 
(dark rich green), and Lawson’s (bright 
green) are the favorites. The Incense 
Cedar (Libocedrus decurrens) is a fine 
spectacular tree of narrow growth. The 
foliage of these trees does not change in 
winter. 


Chinese Firs and Deodar Cedars with 
Cryptomarias are beautiful in their tall 
symmetrical spread. All are easily grown 
but need room in which to develop their 
full height and breadth. 


Order All of These Trees, with other 
Retinisporas, broad-leaved evergreens, 
deciduous shrubs, and Junipers for plant- 
ing when the cold and wind permit. Plant- 
ing continues until late March. 


Terrariums are charming for winter 
rooms. Select a rectangular glass vessel, 
put one inch of sand on the bottom. Dig 
with earth on the roots, Partridge Berries, 
fern roots, Heart and Galax leaves, small 
seedlings of Maples and other shrubs and 
trees. Nandinas are good. Hold the 
plants in place with pebbles. Cover with 
a sheet of glass and accustom the plant- 
ing gradually to the heat of the rooms. 
Keep from sunshine and water only 
enough to keep the plants from drying 
out. Watching the tiny buds and leaves 
unfold is a delightful way to occupy eold 
January hours. 


Dish Gardens may be made in any 
low bow! or vessel. If sand is used, Sue- 
culents and Cacti may be grown. Cut the 
tops of sweet potatoes, carrots and beets 


and place them in water to which a few 
bits of charcoal is added. Save avocado 
seeds and use them with the vegetables. 
Keep in a sunny window and _ provide 
plenteous heat. They will give bright 
color for many weeks. 


Keeping Cut Flowers 


Y following a few simple rules, any- 

one can get the most from cut flowers, 
says E. P. Hume of the New York State 
College of Agriculture. Here are a few 
general tips: 

First, give them a treatment ealled 
“hardening off,” in which the flowers are 
placed in water in a cool place away 
from direct sunlight for at. least several 
hours, perferably over night. The pur- 
pose of this “hardening off” is to stop 
the flowers from making any further 
growth, which would just waste the food 
stored in the stem. 

Keep cut flowers as cool as possible; 
they will last longer. Most flowers can 
benefit from temperatures as low as 40 
degrees, except Carnations and Orchids. 

The biggest problem of all is to keep 
them adequately supplied with water. 
Stems should always be eut off under 
water, and the cuts made slantwise with 
a sharp knife. Water then enters the 
stem more easily. Scientists have dis- 
covered that the depth of water in a con- 
tainer makes little difference so long as 
the cut surfaces are completely sub- 
merged and the water replenished when 
necessary. Finally, keep the cut flowers 
away from direct sunlight. ' 

With a little care, the flowers will last 
surprisingly well and bring ample returns 
in the pleasure they give. 


New Raspberries Named 


HREE new raspberries introduced by 

the State Experiment Station at 
Geneva, N. Y., have resulted from a ten 
year breeding program. The new sorts 
have been named Indian Summer, Marey, 
and Taylor, and stocks may now be ob- 
tained from the Fruit Testing Associa- 
tion at Geneva. 

“The introduetion of the Lloyd George 
red raspberry from England and its use 
as a parent in breeding work is a land- 
mark in the improvement of this fruit,” 
says Prof. George L. Slate, small fruit 
specialist a: the Station. 

Indian Summer turned out quite by 
accident to be the best autumn-fruiting or 
“everbearing” red raspberry on the Sta- 
tion grounds. It is adapted particularly 
to the home garden. Marey and Taylor 
resulted from crosses between Lloyd 
George and Newman. Marey is the larg- 
est red raspberry to fruit on the Station 
grounds, while Taylor has been so con- 
sistently outstanding that it is believed 
to be well worthy of more extended trial 
both for market and for the home garden. 
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Do You Know Cryptanthus? 


JOHN V. WATKINS 


Assistant Horticulturist, Florida College of Agriculture 


F you're the sort of person who wants 
plants for the window garden that ean 
be left for long week-ends, if you 

admire growing things so long as they 
don’t require constant coddling, you 
should meet the little pineapple relative 
valled Cryptanthus. This Greek word 
means “hidden flower” and is used to 
designate this genus of the Bromeliad 
family because the dense, tiny white 
flowers are all but hidden within the 
leaves at the growing tip of a happy, 
healthy plant. 

I first became interested in Cryptanthus 
when, on a South Florida vaeation, I saw 
whole colonies of the little coral-red one 
(Cryptanthus acaulis, var. ruber) grow- 
ing great guns in handsful of coco fiber 
that Nature had left in the boots of a 
Palm tree. As the owner picked off several 
offsets to hand me, he assured me that 
the plants, though favorites of his, re- 
ceived no attention, whatsoever. When it 
rained, they were thankful, when it didn’t 
rain, they could take it; whether they had 
shade, or the sun shone bright, they eared 
not at all. This certainly seemed a most 
worthy plant to introduce into our little 
sunroom garden of succulents. 

A friend, who grows Cryptanthus, said 
that his plants never felt soil about their 
roots, but that a mixture of peat moss and 
soft wood sawdust in equal parts was what 
he used. 

No, insects. never bother the Cryptan- 
thus, he told us, and there is but one dis- 
ease that is troublesome. A sort of leaf 
spot causes brown circles to appear on the 
leaves of the longitudinally striped variety 
(C. aeaulis, var. bivittatus) when growth 
is rapid and when watering is too frequent. 

I became so enthusiastic that I ordered 
a complete collection of Cryptanthus and 
potted them in the peat moss-sawdust mix- 
ture. They were then watered heavily to 
firm the plants into the medium. During 
the many months that have elapsed since 
we got our collection, the plants have 
hardly ever been watered oftener than 
once each week and when we go away on 
a short holiday we set them close to the 
glass of a south window and forget all 
about them, because we know 
that upon our return they will 
be just the same as ever. 

For the benefit of the 
botanically inclined, Bailey’s 
“Standard Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture” deseribes a 
number of species. Cryptan- 
thus acaulis contains several 
interesting varieties such as 
C. ruber, the commonest coral- 
red one; C. bromelioides, the 
form that grows with a tall 
stem; and C. zonatus a most 
popular sort that has undu- 
late leaves marked with trans- 
verse bands of white. <A 
second species, C. beuckeri, 
has leaves that are delight- 
fully variegated. <A_ third 
species, C. nitidus, is a rare 
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kind from Brazil with dark, olive-green 
leaves marked with a band of cream-color 
each side of the midrib. These and several 
others are available from florists or from 
specialists in odd plants of which there 
are a number. 

Our friends are all extremely fond of 
our little scale model pineapple plants, 
and I am sure that, when you try them, 
you, too, will like the trouble-free, soil- 
less house plants known by the name 
Cryptanthus. 


New Use for Coat Hangers 


HOSE surplus wire coat hangers 

which the dry cleaners donate (?) to 
the cause may be used to advantage as 
hangers on which to suspend potted 
plants. The horizontal cross wire is sev- 
ered at the middle, the two elbows straight- 
ened out, and the end of each wire bent 
to fit the base of the flower pot as illus- 
trated in the photograph. Short pieces of 
wire are then looped around each arm of 
the hanger and plunged into the soil in 
the pot to hold the arrangement firmly in 
place. A pot of Asparagus sprengeri is 





Photos Courtesy Missouri Botanical Garden 


Assembled coat hanger and potted plants 

are shown abpve. Steps in making a pot 

hanger are demonstrated below from right 
to left 














This fascinating arrangement of four 
varieties of Cryptanthus needs little care 


shown effectively suspended by a wire coat 
hanger. 

Many plants, especially the trailing 
kinds, thrive better if suspended where 
they receive maximum sunshine and air 
circulation. In addition they are not so 
readily accessible to certain injurious in- 
sects.— Missourr BoranicaL GarRDEN BuL- 
LETIN. 


Rooting Geranium Cuttings 


T makes little difference whether you 

snap. off Geranium cuttings or cut 
them with a sharp knife, they will root 
just as well, according to Kenneth Post 
of Cornell University. Nor does it mat- 
ter whether the cut is made at or between 
the nodes. The condition of the eutting is 
more important. 

Cuttings have to be firm to root well, 
but if they’re taken from plants grown 
outdoors in a wet season they have only 
half the chanee of striking root as cut- 
tings taken from potted plants grown in 
a greenhouse or similar location. Soft 
cuttings rot at the base. 

Other conditions, of course, induce rot 
ting. The disease'may come from unclean 
propagating sand. Only clean sharp sand 
should be used. It has been found good 
practice to expose cuttings to 
the air for 12 hours or more 
after they’re made before put- 
ting them in sand. Some bene- 
fit is derived from dipping 
the cut ends in powdered zine 
oxide before putting them 
in the sand. To hasten root- 
ing, some people have found 
growth substances 
ful. 

Cuttings should stay in the 
sand as short a time as possi- 
ble. The more leaves left on 
the cutting, the quicker it will 
root. Give the euttings no 
shade except on bright days. 
Lower temperatures check rot 
tine so, if possible, keep the 
temperature between 50 and 
60 decrees. 


Success 











Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS (Utica, 


Pasadena’s New Garden Center 


N the week-end of October 28, the new 
$60,000 Fannie E. Morrison Horticul- 
tural Center, the new home for Pasadena’s 
fine flower shows, was formally opened. 
For 34 years, the Pasadena flower show 
has been held in hardware stores, hotel 
lobbies, tents, private gardens, and the 
Civie Auditorium. Now it has a home of 
its own. Mrs. Fannie E. Morrison, the 
same little elderly woman who gave $400,- 
000 to Pasadena’s famous Community 
Playhouse, contributed the $60,000 for the 
group of buildings that now will house 
the show. 

Four separate buildings around a cen- 
tral court have been erected. They occupy 
44 acres of ‘Pasadena’s wooded Brook- 
side Park. W. L. Nicholas, park super- 
intendent, promises even more ground as 
the show expands. Final contracts for 
erection of the buildings were signed only 
90 days before the fall flower show was 
to open. 

In the opinion of Lovell Swisher, veter- 
an flower show stager and horticulturist, 
who has seen all the major flower shows 
of this country, there is no flower show 
set-up in the world to compare with the 
Fannie E. Morrison Horticultural Cen- 
ter. There are several reasons why. 

Mainly it’s because the four buildings 
were designed for horticultural exhibits 
only. They’ll never hold an automobile 
show or a fashion show in them. Instead 
of paved floors and conventional aisles, 
there are garden paths which can be varied 
as the occasion demands. The dirt floor 
makes it possible for nurserymen to bring 
huge plants, boxed or balled, and plant 
them right in the ground. Each build- 
ing has truck entrances and exits. 

The roofs are big skylights designed 
so plenty of light is assured. The build- 
ings have large ventilator openings to 
permit proper air cireulation at all times. 
Plants last much longer in fresh air. 

The buildings are early Californian in 
design and have a natural rustic appear- 
ance. They fit into the landseaping of 
Oaks, Pines, and Euealyptus that sur- 
rounds them. The four main halls are 
arranged in a square around a central 
court. 

The largest of the four structures, de- 
signed primarily for nursery exhibits, is 
40 by 154 feet. The second building is 
for commercial displays. This building 
measures 36 by 84 feet. Directly across 
from this structure is another of the same 
size. It is the Private Growers’ or Es- 
tates’ Building. The fourth building is 
divided into two sections, the Garden Club 
Section and the Special Exhibits Room. 
Each has a space respectively 36 by 98 
feet and 26 by 36 feet. 

There are 17,000 square feet of exhi- 
bition space in the buildings. There’s 
also a 250-foot-long horseshoe-shaped per- 
gola that augments the exhibit area. 

Other cities in the United States, tak- 
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ing their cue from Pasadena, should be 
anxious to build horticultural centers, too. 


Southern California Fall Shows 


LORIOUS “Indian Summer” weather 

during late October favored two of the 
best flower shows ever put on in Southern 
California. 

Pasadena’s show, proudly flaunting itself 
in the recently donated Fannie E. Morrison 
Horticultural Center, drew an attendance 
of 15,000 in its four day duration. 

Exhibits of garden clubs included a 
Chinese garden, truly aesthetic in quality, 
put on by California State Federation. 
Flanked by a characteristic crooked Pine 
was an oriental garden room, serving as a 
shrine for Quan Yin, Chinese goddess of 
Mercy and Motherhood. Lovely on _ this 
shelter was the flamboyant Mexican Gold- 
vine (Mina lobata). 








Largely through Dr. 


Phillip Schuyler 
Doane’s (top) efforts, Pasadena’s Horticul- 
tural Center materialized. Lovell Swisher 
(bottom) is manager of Pasadena’s shows 


N. Y.) 


Stressing the Victorian mode of the mo- 
ment was the exhibit of one of the many 
garden clubs of Pasadena in which stiff 
formal beds of the period were in variegated 
foliage. A seat of ornamental white iron 
gave the garden a “lived in” look. 

Greatly admired was “Grandma’s Gar- 
den Nook” staged by the Los Angeles Floral 
Study Club. Beautifully planted flower 
beds surrounded a small floor area of terra- 
cotta Mission tiles. Here were table and 
chair, the latter complete even to a piece 
of knitting. 

Flower arrangements were of a surpris- 
ingly high standard. In the exhibit room, 
planned for them, were specially designed 
niches. Arrangements featuring weeds, seed 
pods and foliage in conjunction with-figur- 
ines and rocks were most outstanding. 
Children from the schools and Junior Gar- 
den Clubs showed extraordinary talent for 
pure design using simple materials from 
their own gardens. 

The Roosevelt School for handicapped 
children was winner, for the third year 
running, of the Langley Goodman Trophy 
of which it now becomes the permanent 
owner. The School’s exhibit, this year, 
was a garden enclosed in a brick wall laid 
by the pupils. Students also made the 
wooden seat and gate. The pool and foun- 
tain, work of the little folks, was surround- 
ed by shrubbery and potted plants, all 
raised by the children from seeds and slips. 
So impressed were the show authorities by 
this exhibit that they are advocating that 
a building, especially for children’s exhibits, 
be constructed. 

The show grounds were opened two hours 
early on Saturday morning to school chil- 
dren free of charge. Their eager faces 
will long remain in the memories of spec- 
tators. Surely, no better method can be 
devised to interest the rising generation 
in gardening. 

This year’s flower show book was a gala 
number with an original poem by James 
M. Foley. Dedicated to the Fannie E. Mor- 
rison Garden Center, it is appropriately 
called “A Welcome to the Flowers.” Cali- 
fornia’s veteran horticulturist, Hugh Evans, 
beloved by all of us in the garden world, 
contributed a lovely bit of garden philoso- 
phy under the title of “A Thing of Beauty.” 
From the pen of Neil Campbell came a 
practical article “Colorful Ground Covers.” 

Last year’s Sweepstake winner, the Daniel 
Murphy estate, again romped to victory, 
this time displaying a snowy waterfall of 


Chrysanthemums tumbling from terraces. 
The Noel T. Arnold estate went oriental 


with a Mum exhibit arranged as a classic 


Chinese gate. It was given a_ special 
award.—MARGARET CRUISE, President, Los 
Angeles Garden Club, : 


The Santa Barbara Show 


ANTA BARBARANS were justly proud 
of their show held in the Armory. All 
previous attendance records were smashed. 
The hard working manager of the success- 
ful show was William Stribling. 
Chrysanthemums stole the spotlight. On 
the stage were arranged some outstanding 
yellow Jean Hart and white Anna, Cascade 
varieties. 
At the opposite end of the auditorium 
was an attractive display of plants grown 
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At the Flower Shows 


ELECTED for this month’s page of fall flower show high- 

lights are a few exhibits of special interest, particularly to 
West Coast readers. Chrysanthemums and gourds, naturally, 
were the most colorful features but their manner of display is 
important. The exhibits illustrated offer suggestions for future 
shows. 

Flower shows are to command an important position in 
Pasadena with the opening of the new Fannie E. Morrison 
Horticultural Center which has been designed exclusively for 
show purposes. The buildings are unique, offering many 
facilities. Our hats are off to Pasadena and to all those 
responsible for bringing to completion this remarkable project. 





Germain’s of Los Angeles created this huge 

living picture, called “The Garden Path,” at 

the Pasadena show. Viewed from one side 

(above) an illusion of depth was obtained with 

large mirrors placed at either end. From the 

front (left) the exhibit looked like a framed 
picture 








Photos by Arnold FOR WIVES 
WHO WORK IN b 
: FLOWER SHOWS 
Cascade Chrysanthemums 


are sweeping the West. The 
entire 50-foot stage of the 
Armory, site of Santa Bar- 
bara’s fall flower show, was 
banked with the _ white- 
flowered Anna and yellow- 
flowered Jean Hart (also 
known as Jane _ Harte) 
varieties 





Women worked such long hours to make the 

Pasadena show a success that men, facetiously, 

exhibited a doghouse dedicated to “wives who 

work in flower shows.” It drew many chuckles 
from visitors 











Photo below 
by Genereur 




















This is the main entrance of the Fannie E. Morrison Horticul- 

tural Center, home of the Pasadena show. It leads to the sec- 

tion devoted to exhibits of nurserymen. The center will be a 
great stimulus to gardening 


A Mexican market (left) was a colorful feature of the gourd 
festival, part of the late fall exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society in Boston. The market was staged by the 

newly formed New England Gourd Society 
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in Santa Barbara but native in all parts 
of the globe. A large map of the world at 
the rear of the exhibit carried streamers 
from the countries to their native plants. 
South Africa was represented by native 
Heathers. This display was arranged by 
the Santa Barbara Planning Commission. 

The Museum of Natural History exhi- 
hited fall fruits, pods, and foliage. It at- 
tracted a great deal of favorable comment. 

Santa Barbara gardeners saw their first 
specimens of the Flamboyant or Royal Poin- 
ciana tree when William Stribling, superin- 
tendent for the Riven Rock Estate, exhibited 
a dozen potted plants about four feet high. 
This is believed to be the first time that 
this Madagascar plant has been flowered 
on the Pacific Coast. The showy flowers 
are orange-scarlet. 

The show was sponsored by the Santa 
Barbara Horticultural Society which is be- 
lieved to be the oldest gardening organiza- 
tion on the Pacific Coast. F. A. MacKen- 
zie heads the group. 


Annual Judging School in New York 


HE Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York State, Inec., offer a Ninth Annual 
Course for Flower Show Exhibitors and 


Judges at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Park 
Avenue, New York City, on January 10-13, 
1939. 

The subject this year is “Color.” Miss 
Grace Cornell, member of the staff of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts, New 
York, will be speaker for January 11. Janu- 
ary 12 will cover a great deal of interest, 
inasmuch as Alvin H. Powell will talk on 
the “Effect of Artificial Light on the Color 
of Flowers.” There will be arrangements 


discussed during the lecture. On Wednes- 
day afternoon outstanding judges’ will 


judge three classes of arrangements. 

The first day of the Course, Tuesday, will 
be turned over to Dr. R. C. Allen, Depart- 
ment of Floriculture and Ornamental Horti- 
culture, Cornell University. His subjects 
will be “The Art and Science of Growing 


and Exhibiting Flowers” and “The Tech- 
nique of Judging Quality in Cultural 
Classes.” 

The final day, Friday, will be one of 


examinations. In the morning there will 


Garden Tips for Southern California 


UMMER’S dust is quite washed 

away and.all vegetation is fresh and 

green, for this, as a rule, is the 
month of heaviest rains and, if the sea- 
son is a cold one, of hardest frosts. 

Shrubs loaded with red and orange 
berries are giving cheerful color to gar- 
dens. Cotoneasters hold their fruit in 
good condition almost until spring. No 
birds, with the exception of migrating 
cedar waxwings, seem to relish the berries 
at this time. But on stormy days the 
waxwings in great flocks alight in the 
bushes for a hurried lunch. 

Most Pyracanthas are nearly stripped 
of fruit. There is, however, an exception 
—P. formosana. This shrub ean be seen 
as single specimens against pillar or 
trellis, in clumps, and as hedges, real 
“Burning Bushes” of brightest vermilion. 
This rather new Pyracantha comes, as the 
name indicates, from Formosa, and is 
found to be a most valuable addition to 
winter gardens. 
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Augusta, Ga. 
Medical College 
New York, N. Y. 
Pennsylvania 
Houston, Texas. 
American Florists 


New York, N. Y. March 


Chicago, Il. 





The Flower Shows Ahead 
Jan. 28-29—Annual Camellia show, Sand Hills Garden Club, Old 
Feb. 8-9—Annual exhibition American Carnation Society, Hotel 
Feb. 12-19—Annual Flower and Garden Show of the Society of 


13-18—Annual International Flower Show, Grand Centraf' 


Palace 

Boston, Mass. March 16-21—Sixty-eighth New England Spring Flower Show, 
Mechanics Building 

St. Louis, Mo. March 18-26—Greater St. Louis Flower and Garden Show, The 
Arena 

Philadelphia, Pa. March 20-25—Annual Philadelphia Flower Show, Commercial 
Museum 


March 25-April 2—Annual Chicago Flower Show, Navy Pier 








be a written horticulture examination. In 
the afternoon there will be a very beautiful 
artistic arrangement show to be judged. 
Only those taking the full course may be 
admitted to the examination rooms. 


The price is, as usual, $9.00 for the full 
four-day course. Individual lectures—$2.00. 


Garden Cruise Is Planned 


HE Garden Club of Nassau, the Baha- 
mas, has invited the annual Garden 
Lovers Cruise to visit its gardens, according 
to reports. This 12-day event, conducted 











GARDEN CLUB OFFICERS 


Attention! 


We have recently been contacting Garden Clubs 
on a special group subscription rate to club 
members: minimum, 5 to 10 subscriptions. If 
your Club has not been advised of the details 
of this plan, write us. 


Circulation Department 


THE FLOWER GROWER Albany, N. Y. 








Pyracanthas are very easy to grow, are 
generally healthy, and are not®over-partic- 
ular as to location or soil. Do the prun- 
ing, aside from the branches cut for 
decoration, when the fruit is about gone, 
and beware the thorns! 

Our’ beautiful searlet Poinsettias, 
exotics from farther south, although very 
susceptible to cold, will, if in a sheltered 
position close to a building where they 
have south and east exposures, hold for 
many months their rich-green leaves and 
flaming loveliness. But, for this desirable 
result, the plants must be in quite tLe 
right spot. 


UDDLEIAS having flowers in orchid, 

yellow and white are now in full 
bloom. They are attractive upright shrubs 
with grayish foliage, and besides giving 
bloom to the January garden, are very 
nice for cutting, especially the white sort. 
It has dainty, slender spikes of small 
flowers with a very pleasing fragrance. 


by William N. Craig, noted horticulturist, 
leaves for the West Indies on January 28, 
1939 aboard the T.S.S. Transylvania. Ports 
of -call will include Port-au-Prince in the 
“Black Republic,” Kingston in tropical Ja- 
maica, Santiago and Havana, Cuba, and 
Nassau. Special shore excursions will be 
made to famous botanical gardens, experi- 
mental gardens, lovely estates and private 
gardens, 

Complete information is available from 
William N. Craig, Weyimouth, Mass. 


Garden of Allah for Natchez 


GARDEN dedicated to every religious 

faith is to be constructed at Natchez, 
Miss., at a cost of $5,000,000, according to 
reports. A cross will be erectede in* the 
center of the area and’ various events de- 
scribed in the Bible will be symbolized in 
some of the plantings. Religious groups 
will be permitted to hold services at any 
time in what. will -be called the “Garden 
of Allah.” 

Three years ‘will be required to finish 
the gardens, it is estimated. There will be 
15 miles of drives. Natchez is well known 
for its majestic old mansions and gardens 
which are opened annually during the gar- 
den pilgrimages. 


Mary C. SHaw 


This is the month of most plentiful 
Chinese Lilies and Paper-Whites, the 
Polyanthus Narcissi. Violets, too, and 
some strains of Carnations are blossom- 
ing well. Others are resting. Note the 
yarying habits of these and propagate 
accordingly to have Carnations all season. 
When cut for the house nothing is sweeter 
or more lasting. 


There are occasional Roses, which, at 
this time, are richly colored. But short 
days and cold nights are making most 
bushes dormant. The elimber, Belle of 
Portugal, is not much of a sleeper... 
only forty winks now and then—so it is 
growing and blossoming. Its large and 
very double flowers are an e-:quisite eshell- 
pink, and they are borne on long stems. 
The foliage is quite as handsome as the 
flowers, and this Rose, when matured, 
blooms at any or all odd seasons so is the 
best of its kind around here. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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=" A GARDEN IN ITSELF—3 MONTHS 


scone 


OF GLORIOUS BEAUTY EVERY YEAR! 


The novelty sensation of the flower world 
is now available for your garden. Azalea- 
mum, the world’s greatest flowering plant, 
in brilliant, new colors, creates in itself an 
entire garden of breathtaking beauty for 
three solid months! The very first year, 
each plant grows to bushel-basket size or 
larger and produces hundreds of big, rich 
blooms, and daily delights you with its 
color variations. Friends, neighbors, passers- 
by exclaim in envy and amazement at this 
gorgeous color spectacle! 


GET YOUR FREE COPY TODAY! 
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2,928 BLOSSOMS ON FIRST 
YEAR PLANT! 


Even the limited selection heretofore 
available has delighted every owner. W. J. 
Sheehan, N. H., says: “Azaleamum excep- 
tionally large, 40” x 28”. Stands 18” high, 
measures 8 feet around. Everyone thinks 
they are wonderful.” G. A. Bernard, IIl., 
writes: “You say 600 flowers, I’ll bet there 
are 1,000 flowers on a single plant.” And 
O. A. Wood, Mich., reports by actual count 
2,928 blooms on a single first-year plant! 


SEE ALL LATEST NOVELTIES IN 
BIG BARGAIN CATALOG! 


The Azaleamum is but one of the many 
wonderful novelties for your garden which 
you will find only in the big, new 108-page 
colorful Kellogg Garden Beauty Book. All 
the latest developments—the amazing 
Dazzler carnation, the famous, new Grand 
Master gladioli, and many others—you will 
find them all in the new, FREE Kellogg 
catalog, along with the old favorites you 
always want—and each page is packed with 
big values for every flower lover! Send for 
your FREE copy of the new catalog today— 


PCP SS SSSR TSEC SCRE RRS RRES SRR SSSR ESSERE REECE Eee eee 


R.M. KELLOGG COMPANY Box 2511, Three Rivers, Mich. 


Send me the FREE, 108-page new Kellogg Catalog with Azaleamum and other 


prize novelties. 


M20 ssa eeas Acad eee asia oe 
RE i xinunenukpemainebeoeek es 
oe ae ee, ere re eee 


KELLOGG’'S for QUALITY 
SR SSS REESE ESSE eSS SSSESEEESEEEESSE TEES SSS 


ACTUAL SIZE BLOOM! 


Azaleamum loses nothing because 
of its prolific blooming quality—each 
blossom grows to size shown above, 
and each plant is literally covered 
with hundreds of blossoms each year. 
All of the Azaleamums are hardy 
perennials, stand the winter well, 
and blossom right up until frost! 


VIVID NEW COLORS! 


Azaleamum comes in rich, new 
colors, as follows: BRONZE 
BEAUTY gives a variety of rich, 
gleaming shades of bronze from the 
time the bud opens.s CAMEO 
QUEEN pink, opens deep orchid, 
vari-toned centers. MAGIC WHITE 
is one of the finest flowers you ever 
saw. One of each gives you a fe- 
markable color feast in your garden. 
Get our special, low introductory 
prices. Send for the new Catalog at 
once! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


use the coupon below and it will be sent to 
you at once! Write before the supply is 
exhausted, and while we can still offer you 
Azaleamum and other novelties! Send for 
it TODAY! 


TTITIIIILIITIIItttiittiiis 
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Evergreen Huckleberry for Gardens 


Please tell me more about Evergreen 
Huckleberry mentioned in Dorothy Biddle’s 
article in a recent issue of your magazine. 
Is it hardy in the mid-south? Is it suitable 
for foundation or border planting, and 
where can it be had?’—(Mrs.) CHARLES F. 
TURMAN, ( Va.) 


—You have asked an interesting question 
in connection with the Evergreen Huckle- 
berry which is known principally as a cut 
green used by florists in decorative work. 
This plant has long been admired for its 
small box-like, shiny green leayes which 
stay on a long time when the branches are 
cut. Peculiarly, there is very little infor- 
mation about its usefulness in gardens. 

Dr. Donald Wyman of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, Jamaica Plain, Mass., has this to say 
about it: 

“The Evergreen Huckleberry, otherwise 
known as the Box Blueberry (Vaccinium 
ovatum), is native in British Columbia 
and the western part of the United States. 
It may be purchased from Malmo & Com- 
pany, Seattle, Washington, or from Rex. D. 
Pearce of Merchantville, New Jersey. 

“In its native habitat it is a beautiful 
plant and makes splendid greens for florists’ 
decorations, but I doubt whether it would 
do in the mid-south because of dry weather. 
In the northwest it has considerably more 
moisture and humidity than it would in the 
mid-south.” 


It is possible, however, that your partic- 
ular location may be favorable for it, and 
you might want to try the plant in your 
garden and report on it later in FLOWER 
GROWER. 


Can Trees Be Topped? 


In clearing forest land for a garden I 
find that several old trees throw their 
shadows across the clearing during the day. 
I do not want to destroy the trees. The 
alternative is to top them and _ reshape 
them. The trees in question are old Hem- 
locks, Maples and Beech. Can these trees 
survive such an operation? How, when and 


where should they be cut?—JosepH A. 
BEIGAL, (N. Y.) 
—I referred your question concerning 


the topping of your trees to Dr. E. P. Felt, 
author of “Our Shade Trees” and director 
of the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories, 
Stamford, Conn. He is of the opinion that 
the trees could be topped back but that the 
outcome would depend very much upon the 
size and shape of the trees. Such drastic 
pruning is always risky unless it is done 
by some one who has a thorough under- 
standing of the growth habits of the trees, 
caring for the wounds, and so on. Even the 
time of pruning might vary with the indi- 
vidual specimen. 

It so happens that when a tree is topped 
it immediately sprouts a lot of bushy 
growth which is neither ornamental nor to 
the good of the tree. You probably have 
seen this happen when power companies 
have topped trees to string their wires. 

The question really resolves itself as to 
whether or not you prefer to have a sunny 
garden or the shade from the trees. Many 
plants will grow in shade and it might be 
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What’s the Answer? 


EADERS want your help’ with 
these puzzling garden questions. 


If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


Blooms for Window Box 


Will you please suggest something 
that I can plant in a porch box on 
the north side of the house that will 
bloom early next spring, or this win- 
ter. I usually plant only Rye grass 
but I would so much like something 
that will bloom, especially red flow- 
ers.—(Mrs.) H. M. JOHNSTON, 
(Tenn. ) 


Seeds of Mountain Phlox? 


In the section of New York State 
where I reside there is an early spring 
flowering plant commonly known as 
Mountain Phlox which is becoming 
quite popular. Could you, or some 
reader, inform me whether or not it 
has another name, and if so, where 
could seeds be bought?—A. LUSSIER, 
(N.. %..) 


Prefabricated Greenhouse 
Wanted 


Please let me know where I may 
get information on prefabricated home 
greenhouses, treated materials for 
same, prices, ete.—HENRY C. OLCOTT, 
(Okla. ) 


Who Has Odd Gourd Seed? 


Would you kindly inform me as to 
where I may buy unusual gourd seed. 
The gourds I am looking for aie 
bright red ir. color.—ELste M. Davin, 
(Mich. ) 











better for you to develop a shady garden 
rather than to risk damaging your trees.— 
EpIror. 


Ailing Calla Lily Begonia 


I have had a nice Calla Lily Begonia for 
over a year, developing small white leaves 
first, which gradually turned green, mak- 
ing a variegated leaved plant as it should 
be. 

Recently, however, each white tip has 
rotted at a joint and fallen off and now 
the new growth is solid green—no new 
white leaves at all. 

[ am yery anxious to know 
vaused this, as this plant is a 
of mine.—(Mrs.) J. CHAS. 


what has 
special “pet” 
Ross, (Ohio) 

It is a bit difficult to prescribe for an 
unseen patient, but when the white tips 
of the Calla Begonia rot off at the joint, 





it is usually because of too much water. 
Withhold water on cloudy days, always. 
Some growers have success by setting the 
pot inside another pot, surrounded by peat 
or ashes, and watering indirectly. Yet I 
must confess that the handsomest plant I 
ever saw was watered directly! 

If the new growth is all green, the plant 
is healthy, and probably the white tips 
will appear a little later. However, all 
variegated plants sometimes revert to the 
original green state, the natural one, even 
though it’s not so beautiful. The green 
shoots could be pinched back, to see if the 
plant would throw up white tipped shoots, 
but it would be wiser to wait and see if they 
would not appear naturally.—BeEssiE R. 
BUXTON, ( Mass.) 


Killing Clover in Bent Lawn 


I have been getting THE FLOWER GROWER 
for sometime and I just sent you a check 
for five years subscription. I wish to ask 
you a question in regards to my lawn. I 
had a beautiful Creeping Bent lawn but 
this year it is full of Clovers. It looks 
like one-third is Clover. What should I do 
to kill the Clover without harming the 
grass.—Dr. GreorRGE M. ELGIn, (IIl.) 

—This thing of controlling clover in 
Creeping Bent is a serious problem. If 
there is any way to do it at all aside from 


hand pulling, it is by the use of ammo- 
nium sulphate. 
Of course for the feeding of turf, nitro- 


gen can be overdone but in order to get 
rid of clover, it is about the only possible 
procedure. Mix two to three pounds of 
ammonium sulphate in a sprinkling can of 
water and apply it to each 1000 square feet 
of area. It will probably be necessary to 
repeat this every two weeks until the 
clover starts to retreat. 

Aside from that, there is nothing as far 
as we know which can be used without in- 
juring the Bent.—C, B, Mitts, (Ohio) 


Bulbous Irises Make Fall Growth 


I have some Dutch Iris which were 
planted this fall. They are now (Nov. 8) 
beginning to sprout to such an extent that 
green is showing. Because I am afraid that 
when winter sets in these bulbs will be 
killed, I am writing to ask your advice on 
what, if anything, I can do—(Mrs.) E. A. 
JOHNSON, (N. H.) 


—You need not be worried about your 
bulbous Iris. Even though they have 
started to make top growth, they will in 


no way be harmed. This is a peculiarity of 
this type of Iris. It may help to cut a little 
twiggy brush and stick the branches into 
the ground in between the bulbs so that as 
leaves blow in they will make a light cover- 
ing over the plants. This will be about all 
the winter protection they will need. By 
spring you will find that the tops will 
be green, except perhaps for the ends, and 
in good condition. 


Tuberose Difficulties 
About four years ago I bought six Tube- 


rose bulbs, and have been trying to get 
some blossoms from these bulbs ever since. 
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NURSERY 
SEED BOON 


from 


AMERICAS LARGEST 
Direct-lo You 
NURSERIES 


FIRST QUALITY GUARANTEED STOCK 


een _ LOX 
ii cross PHLOXT AT LOW PRICES 


Gorgeous pet 
flower actually larger than oe 
half dollar. Strong, healthy, fre Have you ever thought of send- 















, Because we grow and sell direct- 
der direct. ing to Iowa for your nursery stock 5 am See 
bloomer. Order " Cc and seeds? Hundreds of thousands ‘O°YOU, More nursery stock than any- 
We'll ship. at planing do every year es eee . ance a. one else, we can offer the finest, 





time. Regularly 35¢ each. Special Postpaid one nursery and seed pro- a er gg Mn 
{senenee® ucing states in America. Here is & praces. uf 

2 for only...----**°°""" the richest farming land in all the Catalog, just out, is considered the 

world, and growing condition; are most beautiful in America. In 

D Y D A a LI A the most ideal known to man. sparkling natural colors, it shows 

MM A R Of this rich soil, Inter-State Nur- beautiful new flowers. Rare and 

series Own over 1,100 acres, and unusual varieties. New perennials. 


modern postal and express service New fruits. New shrubs. And new 


_ us a ie ‘—" - + NO special money-saving bargain offers. 
matter where you live. For onme- Fill in and mail coupon today for 


half the whole United States is your free copy. Helpful planting 
within just twenty-four hours of guide and valuable gifts free to 
Hamburg. every customer. 





Sur 


(Helianthus) 








New! Blooms so freely, you nape Pegg ot - 
h gorgeous golden flowers every ; 
ave 2 ‘ 


ro Flowers 10 ou . Li es year afte . 
f ost. s ( r nd v r year 


Order direct from ad. We'll ~ at 5° 
planting time. Regularly 40¢. Spe- 


Sen each ln 
cial only...--+-**°° 








PC oe ow ee ae oe ae a oe ae oe ay 


INTER-STATE NURSERIES f 
1919 E. Street, Hamburg, lowa . ik F F e 


1 Rush my free copy of America’s Most Beautiful Nursery 





and Seed Catalog, and details of your friendly gift offers. 


Name 


INTER-STATE NURSERIES ee ee re ae a ee ee 


America’s Largest Direct-to-You Nurseries oe .. . Terr 


1919 E. STREET HAMBURG . OWA (For convenience, copy or paste on 1¢ Post Card) | 
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ACHARMING Garden 
of GLADIOLI.... 
3 Sa * 


Every One a Whopper! 
1% to 2 inches or over in diameter, 
the size you need for exhibition 
flowers. Do not compare with so- 
called blooming size. 


] OUTSTANDING 
VARIETIES! 





Each collection of 50, consists of 5 bulbs each of these 
Ten Varieties—BAGDAD, Smoky, BERTY SNOW, Laven- 
der, GIANT NYMPH, Pink, GOLDEN DREAM, Yellow, 
LA PALOMA, Orange, MRS. F. C. HORNBERGER, 
White, MRS. LEON DOUGLAS, Rose, PELEGRINA, Blue, 
PFITZER’S TRIUMPH, Red, PICARDY, Apricot-pink. 


BEVERLY GARDENS 
Box 342 Hempstead, N. Y. 











—— 
If you want BETTER PANSIES 
than your neighbors, plant 

THE OREGON GIANTS 
You will have immense blooms of 
wonderful coloring, heavy texture, 
and long stems. 
600 Seeds, Mixed........$1.00 
Trial pkt., 175 seeds..... .35 
(Cultural Directions and Sugges- 
tions for Marketing Pansy Plants 


on Request ) 
MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS 


Canby. Geogen 
IEE SEED BOOK}, 


MATURITY DATES 
highest 
























For heavy yield and 
market prices—giant, luscious, 
prize - winning vegetables, finest 
flowers—write today for this big 
book that tells time from planting 
to harvest. 


All about new hybrids, early “ 
and disease - resistant strains— Hasy to read. Large 
tested, guaranteed seeds. Always pictures, many show- 


highest quality, always low pric ing relative sizes. 


000 Tomato Seeds FREE 
Send 3c postage, we'll aule’s 
include Pkt. Maule’s new yy, 


Super-Marglobe Tomato! 
Wm. Henry Maule, 664 Maule Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


GLADIOLUS 


5 EACH LARGE BULBS $2—PREPAID 


Acadia Duna 

Bella Donna Flaming Sword 
Bleeding Heart Golden Chimes 
Dee Joerg’s White 
Dream O Beauty M. Fulton 
Write Dept. F for 1939 Catalog 


Seabrook Nurseries Seabrook, N. H. 


DAHLIA SEED 


Sun ripened in 
ing exhibition 








California from outstand- 
varieties. 


$2.00 per 100 seeds from general collection. 


JAMES W. McCARTNEY 


1908 Browning Boulevard, Los Angeles, Cal. 















CRIALOG. 
Caw Ne * 3 iis 


@In ‘‘Gardening Dlustrated, 1939,’ all the new flowers 
and vegetables, and old favorites, are described and illus- 
trated. Its 124 pages, 52 in color, list 2164 annuals, 
perennials, roses, dahlias, gladioli, water lilies, etc. Also 
finely flavored table-quality vegetables. Full cultural in- 
structions, special bargains, Sent free, postpaid. Write. 
SPECIAL FOR 1939: Marigold Mrs, Lippincott, love- 
liest of the carnation type. 24-inch flowers 
with frilled petals, flaring broadly, of rich 
gold. Send 10c for large packet. 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, eee. 41 
10 West Randolph Steet, © hicago 
47 Barclay Street, York 











They have multiplied every year, until at 
the present time, I must have over 200 
bulbs.. However, I don’t get any blossoms 
from my bulbs. Is there anything I can do, 
or is there any advice I can get about the 
care or planting of these bulbs so as to 
produce flowers, Any information you may 
be able to give me concerning same will be 
appreciated very much.—R. Houston Cook, 
(Ohio) 

—Tuberose bulbs which have bloomed 
tend to make a number of sprouts the next 
season which are not big enough to flower. 
They should, therefore, be taken off the old 
bulb and grown separately for another sea- 
son to make new bulbs large enough to 
flower. In other words, these bulbs would 
bloom every second year on an average. 


Therefore, if you have not taken off the 
new offsets from old bulbs but have per- 
mitted them to grow in clumps, presumably 
none of your bulbs has been able to get 
enough strength to reach flowering size. 


Thus, another year separate all small 
bulbs and undoubtedly if they are grown 
in a good garden loam with plant food 
added and are set out in the garden just 
as soon as spring frosts are through, they 
will mature into flowering size the next 
year. 


Strange Behavior of Gladiolus 


I am enclosing herewith a photograph of 
a Gladiolus corm showing two subsidiary 
bulbs growing from the stem. The mother 
corm is about two inches across and the 
stem corms are one-half inch. 


I have been growing Gladioli for a num- 
ber of years, but this is the first case I 
have seen of corms growing up the stem. 
I am curious to know whether this is 
unique, or whether it has happened before 
in the experience of any of your readers. 
Perhaps you will consider it of sufficient 
interest to reproduce the photograph in 
your excellent magazine to which I have 
been a subscriber for some years.—R. E. 
JACKSON, (Ontario, Canada) 


—The development of bulbs on the stems 
of Gladiolus plants as illustrated in Mr. 
King’s picture is certainly unusual and I 
have only seen it perhaps a_ half-dozen 
times before, usually with very vigorous 
growing Primulinus varieties. These bulbs 
are really abortive branches appearing at 
the leaf nodes on the stem, as I have had 
occasion to observe whenever they are 
found. This type of development is, of 
course, normal in some Lilies, but excep- 
tional in Gladiolus—ForMAN T. MoLean 


Caring for Azaleas Indoors and Out 
Frank J. Barnes (Ohio), De- 


Answering 

cember 

I have been quite successful with Azaleas 

both outdoors as well as indoors, and I 
will gladly pass my experiences along. 

I have two potted Azaleas, one a Fred 

Sanders, and the other a deep red, the name 


of which I do not know. [I also brought 
a small Azalea hinodegiri into the house 


from outdoors where it had been planted 
with hardy Azaleas. These are in a bed 
of rich peat soil and some organic matter, 
the soil being kept in an acid condition 
by the use of aluminum sulphate. 


CLEMATIS 


Climbing of bewitching beauty 
Last well as cut flowers. Easy to grow. Many 
uses—Trellises, pergolas, arches, fences. 
Amateur gardeners can grow them all. Treas- 
urers for every garden. 

Intriguing colors of all shades 
Sensational new varieties and colors 
Beautiful colored folder on request complete 

listing of 48 Varieties 

BURNETT ——s ae 
92 Chambers Street N. Y. 
Telephone Barclay 7- NG138 















The bed is located in full sun and is *kept 
very moist at all times, and a spray is 
used daily to keep the plants cool and 
foliage moist. All of the hardy Azaleas, 
and the house varieties as well, were given 
two applications of cottonseed meal and 
are heavily in bud at the date of this writ- 
ing (December 3, 1938). 

The tender varieties, when first obtained, 
were shaped like small. trees and were in 
six-inch pots, but they’ve grown too large 
for pots and are planted now in shallow 
enameled pans which have proper drainage 
vents. The soil was taken from the outdoor 
beds to plant them in the pans. 

The plants have increased several sizes 
larger than when first planted outdoors. 
All are heavily in bud, including the small 
Hinodegiri. I keep them in a cool room. 
I do not have very sunny windows, so they 
are in well lighted windows where they get 














Corms sprouted from the stem of this 
odd Gladiolus 


just what sunshine can reach them. I spray 
them daily, keep them well watered, and 
you should see the buds develop. I am ex- 
pecting some beautiful fiowers before long. 

I did not give them a resting period as 
advised by some, nor did I prune them 
back as the buds develop on the new shoots 
of the previous season’s growth and to trim 
them would destroy this growth. They 
must be kept growing all the year around 
for, after the blossom period is over, the 
new growths begin on the ends of which 
buds begin to develop. They develop best 


only with good sunshine and the proper 
amount of moisture, and will not resent 


transplanting even when loaded with bloom. 
—Joun B, DREIBELBIS, ( Ind.) 


Wild Flower Seed List 


Lauretta G. Brown (N. Y.) 


Answering 


July 


A very complete list of wild flowers and 
their seeds is issued by Mrs. Neva C. 
Belew, Camaryo, Oklahoma. Mrs. Robert 
Gault, Richmond, Kansas, also has wild 
flowers for sale—Mrs. R. J. DuNcoms, 
( Minn.) 
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PRUNERS | 


make 
pruning 


No. 119 “Snap-Cut”’ (8” 
size). Cuts %” limbs, 
chrome finish, one hand 
catch, famous blade and 
anvil construction, $2. 


Enjoy More and Better Fruit and Flowers by pruning 
easily, expertly with the World’s Finest Pruning Shears. 
“SNAP-CUT” Pruners easily cut 34” 


easier! 










Limbs without in- 


* SNAP - cur” 
juring bark or pinching hands. Try them at your 
dealer’s. (Sent direct on receipt of price. Free Circular.) Cutting Action 
No. #18 Ladies’ “‘Snap-Cut” (6” size). No. {9 Special “‘Snap-Cut’ (8” size). 


Same as the 


size. Easily cuts %” limbs. 


pruning in the flower garden. 











model except for smaller 


Ideal for 
25. 


ND PRUN 


No. 128. This valuable pruner cuts and holds 
stems, allowing cut material to be lifted away 
from bushes. Same as No. 

flower holding attachment. $1.5 


VALUABLE FREE Sok 


This 40-page fully illustrated book, 
of Success in Pruning,’’ 


what to prune. 


is ordered. 


iis except for 


“Secrets 
tells you how, when, 
Sent free with any 
pruner or mailed for 10c if no pruner 


SEYMOURSMITH 


& SON, INC. 
21 Main St. 


Same cutting action as the more expe nsive 
“Snap-Cut”’ 
because of economies in construction. $1.50. 


“SNAP-CUT” FLOWER PICKER 
A ER 


Pruner, but lower in price 


Oakville, Conn. 














All American Selections! 


SPECIAL DOLLAR OFFER 


includes outstanding 


Try these splendid new an- 
nuals for the show or cutting 
garden, and be the envy of 
your gardening friends. 








Blue Moon Scabiosa 


Scabiosa, imperial Giants 
Blue Moon. 1939 All-Amer- 
ica. This new type has 
flowers composed entirely of 
broad heavy, wavy petals 
without pincushion center. 
Literally fully double, Ex- 
tremely large and deep— 
2%” across and 2” to 2%” 
deep. Rich, deep, lavender 
blue. Plants extremely up- 
right—tall (42” to 48” 
high). Long, heavy, wiry 
stems hold flowers proudly 
erect. Ideal cutting type. 
Pkt. 25c 


Ipomoea 


ipomoea, Heavenly Blue. A 
day-blooming Morning Glo- 
ry with glorious large sky 
blue flowers shading to 
white in the throat; meas- 
uring 4% inches in diam- 
eter. An early blooming 
quick- growing climbing vine 
that gives a showy display 


of flowers. 
Pkt. i5c 


Scarlet? O'Hara 


Ipomoea (Morning Glory) 
Scarlett O’Hara, Gold Med- 
al All-America 1939.' A 
new early fiowering Morn- 
ing Glory. Blooms meas- 
ure 3 to 4 inches across. 
Vivid scarlet without the 
harshness usually found in 
this color, having a soft, 
velvety sheen. A very early, 
prolific bloomer. Flowers re- 
main open all day, even in 
warmest weather, 

Pkt. 25c 


Together With 


Larkspur 


Larkspur, Giant Imperial 
Mixed. A very double flow- 
er with fern-like foliage. 
Identical in branching hab- 
it with Giant Imperial 
Stock. Strong growth and 
easy oumape. All named 
varieties, Colors pure white, 
three shades of blue, car- 
mine, rose, rose-pink, lilac 
and salmon. Pkt. | 





Marigold, Sunrise 


Marigold, Sunrise, An early 
blooming form of Dixie 
Sunshine. Flowers are large 
and ball shaped, composed 
of dozens of tiny petals 
gracefully interlocked, dain- 


tily fringed. Brilliant 
golden yellow. Sunrise 
comes 100% true; fully 
double. Blooming com- 
mences about August 15th. 
Plants are tall, bushy, 
heavily covered with flow- 
ers, remaining in flower 
throughout the season. 
Pkt. 25c 


Petunia 


Petunia, Celestial Rose. A 
compact, single, small - 
flowering Petunia of deep 
rose, Excellent for bed- 
ding. Pkt. 15c 





1939 Garden Book— 
Free. A Wonderful 
Reference Book. 


$1.20 Value for only $1.00 








MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE 


508 Market Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LUO ANON ENA LANA EAN 


TLE TALENT TAOU ALATA TO EAA AT TU UVEYUUOVEL CAEN ATAEEDEDEY ATED Me 


This Delightful New Volume Will 
= Increase Your Garden Pleasures 


LULA 
HETHER you own a large 
Wi garden or a small 
corner plot, live in the 
country or a city apartment, ca 
rare treat and a new way to 
double your out-of-doors pleas- 


ures and larder delights await 
you in— 


BEES in the GARDEN and 
HONEY in the LARDER 


By Mary Louise Coleman 


HE author has spent seven years in 
T eevores attention to her bees and flowers, 

experimented with and studied them. She 
found out how one benefits the other, the 
secret of delicious honey flavors, the fun and 
thrills of beekeeping, the knack of beautiful 
flowers, the added zest of a honey-filled larder 
—and now she tells of it all in one of the 
most engaging books you ever read. Here, 
too, are tempting honey recipes for tasty nick- 
nacks, drinks and luscious cooking—from all 
over the world. 


MAIL COUPON 





A Few of the Fas- 
cinating Subjects 
in this Unique 
Volume 


How Bees Beautify Flow- 
ers and Make Them Grow. 

Planting Flowers for 
Honey Harvests. 

The Secret of Bouqueting 
a Home With Flowers. 

What to Do About Ber- 
ries and Herbs. 


Delicious Things to Make 
With Honey, 
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* DOUBLEDAY, DORAN OUTDOOR BOOKS ® 
Send No Money = 14 West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. > 

HY - 
gga Me “and ee. S. ear py (ies) of BEES ° 
coupon. imply in an 4 IN THE GARDEN AND HONEY IN THE LAR- & 
mail. When your ry a DER. On delivery I will deposit with postman § 
BEES IN THE GAR e the sum of §.......... ooess plus few cents post- » 
AND HONEY IN “4-4 = age, which is payment in full at the special price - 
LARDER arrives, deposit =» % Mly $1.75 per copy. 2 
with postman the small sum § NAME .............ccccececececseececececececcs . 
of only $1.75, plus few cents 5 - 
posta fe. Mail Mee a ND... 5 0 vicnn conch dudesedekasesuseentaous 4 
—without money—to s » 
, 1 . 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN . Ds adekessedatkewstbanioied re . 
e ( ) Check here if enclosing payment with this » 
OUTDOOR BOOKS coupon. In this event we pay postage. YOU SAVE. 4 
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Send today for free beautifully iustra- 
ted seed catalog featuring many new 
specialties including Scariet O'Hara 
Morning Glory; pack of Los 
Larkspur seeds included free. 


19998 
L.LOLDS SEED CO.3%: 


DEPT. NO. BEM MADISON WISCONSIN 


You Will Want to Keep This Seed 
Catalog as a Garden Reference Book 


because it gives Planting dates—Germination periods 
—Colors and heights—Sowing suggestions—a de- 
scription of new, unusual flowers for 1939. 

Send for your FREE Catalog today. 


CAMPBELL SEED STORE 


Pasadena California 


1g SEEDS rva7 GROW 
4. e Prices That Please 


Send for our new big FREE Catalog— 
146 pagesof bargains; all hardy north- 
ern grown varieties; all reselected and 
pre-tested for your protection—every- 
thing you need for big profitable yields 
in field crops or garden. Send 10c for 
TRIAL OFFER (3 for 25c) Postpaid: 
Seeds fora 30ft.rowof Asters, Sweet Peas, 
Pansies, Marigolds or Zinnias. SPECIAL: 
Introducing the wondrous new deep wine 
ScarletO' H ara Morning Glory, large flowers 
in abundance. Trial 
package 25 cents. 


‘ 
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é aN From Insects and Disease 
=~. TRI-OGEN is an amazing spray 
— that gives complete plant protec- 
tion. Positively controls black- 

spot and mildew; kills insect pests. 

: Stimulates luxuriant owth. For 
sale by garden supply stores. If unable to obtain, 
write us. FREE bulletin, 


TRI-OGEN 


ROSE MFG. CO., 209 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 














oo 
urpee © cant 
3 favorite colors, 
Crimson, Yellow and 10 
each, all 3 for..... ¢€ 

Tallest, most magnificent of all, with 
get acquainted with Burpee Quality Seeds 
we will send 3 packets, 1 of each of these 
today! 

Burpee’s Seed Catalog free—get this val- 
garden guide for 1939—all about Burpee’s 
famous odorless Marigolds and other new 
flowers and vegetables. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CoO. 


Rust-Resistant 
Rose, a l5e-Pkt. of 
gorgeous spikes 2 to 3 ft. tall. For you to 
3 colors, postpaid for just 10c. Send dime 
uable catalog which will be your favorite 
flowers, together with all the old favorite 
337 Burpee Bldg. Philadelphia 











Eastern Report 
(Continued from page 12) 


The Hedge or Border Marigold Spanish 
Gold is of unique habit. The bushy plants 
grow with flat tops and straight sides and 
bear quantities of carnation-like ruffled 
flowers 3 inches across. Spanish Gold 
gives the appearance of a sheared—yet 
blooming—hedge. When in full bloom 
the plants are literally covered with blos- 
soms. 

The new dwarf  Seabiosa-flowered 
Orange will prove a find for low positions 
while Viking Marigold is a very florifer- 
ous tall variety, carnation-flowered, ex- 
tremely early and very hardy. This will 
be in demand for northern gardens. 

Nasturtiums it seems “ain’t what they 
used to be”’—at least there is only one 
novelty to report this year but it sounds 
like a winner: Indian Chief, a dwarf with 
dark foliage, quantities of double searlet 
flowers, and sweet-scented. 

Three new Pansy mixtures are offered, 
the Orehid-flowering Eldorado Art Shades 
with large frilled flowers in soft pleasing 
color combinations; Winter-flowering Tall 
Cutflower Mixture in a fair, though not 
complete color range; and the Dutch Im- 
merhorn Mixture, the merit of which was 
recognized by the Committee which ree- 
ommended it. 

Like the Marigolds, Petunias have taken 
a prominent place among 1939 novelties. 
Many types, heights and colors are avail- 
able. There are a number of dwarfs: 
Black Prince, a dark maroon similar to 
Velvet Ball but said by its introducer 
to be more uniform in color and habit; 
Crepe de Chine, a gem type of rich rose 





color with a delicate crepey petal texture; 


and Pink, Rose, White, and Pink and 
White Gems in the familiar miniature 
class. 

Ruffled Giant Marilyn is a named varie- 
ty of this strain, salmon-rose with deep- 
er veinings. The shallow, open-throated 
flowers are borne on erect heavy-foliaged 
plants. Another ruffled Petunia is Pur- 
ple Prince. In appearance, it is a larger, 
darker blue and more ruffled Elk’s Pride. 

Baleony Rosy Morn will be a boon to 
lovers of this Petunia color which now 
becomes available in the baleony type. 
White Perfection is a new variety ap- 
proved by the Selections Committee. 

Blue Cockade Seabiosa is known to all 
gardeners and now three new colors are 
added: Royal Cockade, an intense deep 
blue; Rose Cockade, a bright rose-lilac; 
and White Cockade, a pure white. 

In Sweet Peas, Early-flowering Spen- 
cer Navy Blue is an early replica of the 
late Spencer Fortune. Treasure Island 
is a golden-orange with 24-inch semi- 
duplex flowers 4 to a 15-inch stem. 

Fireball is offered as a glowing searlet- 
orange Tithonia, the flowers of unusual 
size (4 to 5 inches) on the customary 8- 
to 9-foot plants. 

Verbena Brilliant, a deep flame-rose 
variety with a white eye, is an improve- 
ment of V. luminosa. 

Periwinkle Twinkles, an improved Vin- 
“a rosea, may be said to have “every- 
thing.” The large 2-inech blossoms are 
pale pink with a bright red eye sur- 
rounded by a rosy zone. The glossy fo- 
liage is most attractive throughout the 
season and the variety is extremely florif- 


erous, blooming until frost. It is good 
for warm dry localities as it is drought 
resistant. When I saw Twinkles growing 
and blooming in great masses during the 
summer I found it one of the most ap- 
pealing and endearing of low annuals. 

A number of handsome new Zinnias are 
making their bows this year. 

Rosalie, cerise rose and Orange Lady 
are new separate colors which, together 
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California Poppy Creamy Crinkles 
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with White Light, are offered in the de- 
lightful Fantasy type. The Seabiosa- 
flowered Sunburst represents a canary 
yellow selection from that mixture. Two- 
and-a-half foot branching plants produce 
1} to 2-inech flowers with full mound-like 
centers composed of many small frilly 
petals. 

The Early Wonder Fiesta is a rich 
deep red, the plants growing to from 12 
to 15 inches with seant foliage. Blossoms 
appear in 30 to 40 days from seed. 

Another red, with a name that should 
ensure its popularity, is Will Rogers. 
Appropriately enough this is a tall, free- 
flowering Zinnia of robust growth with 
immense, handsome blooms of intense, 
glowing scarlet. 


Grape Pruning and Training » 


SH attempting to prune grapes, 
the pruner must understand how the 
grape bears its crop, says Professor Gladwin. 
The fruit is borne near the base of the shoots 
of the current season and the shoots are 
borne on the wood of the previous year’s 
growth. Assuming that a thrifty Concord 
grape vine should yield 15 pounds of grapes, 
provision must be made for a sufficient num- 
ber of bunches of grapes to give the desired 
yield. As each shoot bears two or three 
bunches which will weigh from a quarter 
to half a pound, it will be necessary to 
leave 15 to 30 shoots on the canes of the 
preceding year. Pruning consists of select- 
ing the canes that supply the required num- 
ber of shoots and removing the remaining 
canes. Winter pruning is advocated, altho 
pruning can be done without danger of 
injuring the vines at any time after the 
leaves drop in the fall until the buds swell 
in the spring, providing the wood is not 
actually frozen at the time. However, prun- 
ing should be delayed until after a heavy 
freeze in the fall so that immature wood 
will be killed and withered and can thus 
be easily identified and removed. 
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Looking Forward Into 1939 


(Continued from page 13) 


on Magnolia parviflora and an oceasional 
gem on a nearby rare Franklinia. 


9 looking backward it may be said 
that Breeze Hill has done its share 
toward giving garden-minded _ people 
pleasure and help. There has been no 
vandalism, save that one of the neigh- 
bors’ eats found fishing for goldfish in the 
lily-pool a better source of food than I 
liked! Four days in every week the 
garden is open to whoever comes, and 
the result has not suggested that it ought 
to be closed. 

Now thus I have looked back. What 
about the future, and why am I talking of 
Breeze Hill? It is because there is noth- 
ing at Breeze Hill extraordinary, or un- 
usual, or difficult, or impossible. I hope 
that these papers from month to month 
will emphasize the fact that I believe in 
good gardens, made good by love for 
plants rather than by expensive archi- 
tectural display. Protected by lack of 
means from doing anything of this kind, 
I have kept to grass walks save where 
easily made brown concrete has taken 
the heaviest wear; have made the separa- 
tions with hedges of living evergreens; 
have fenced in the place with Taxus and 
with Roses, all because those things are 
not only within my means but within the 
means of most of the people who came to 
see what the garden held. 


Again referring to 1939 I hope that 
those who read this will be strengthened 
toward good gardening which they will 
share with their fellows, some of them 
less fortunate. The garden fraternity is 
a very open, Christian fraternity when at 
its. best, and I am full of the hope that 
in 1939 there will be more gardens and 
better gardens available to more people 
who love flowers. 

I ought here to note the way in which 
many men have shown interest in garden- 
ing, so that inquiries, visits, suggestions, 
and occasionally exchange of cuttings or 
plants, were frequently with men rather 


than with the women who were formerly 


presumed to be the only gardeners. 


F anything I have said will extend the 

scope of the garden fraternity, I 
shall feel gratified. I have said in this 
January talk mighty little about Roses, 
but in the next number I want to talk 
more freely about them, believing that 
the guiding hand of the American Rose 
Society is responsible for the large in- 
erease in the willingness to have publie 
Rose-gardens so that more people may 
love more Roses. 

A Happy Garden New Year to all 
FLOWER GROWER readers! 


In The Little Greenhouse 


(Continued from page 21) 


soil it will grow quickly to a plant of 
six to eight feet. . 











“A Gladiolus Fancier’s Catalog for 1939” 


containin — 


group on gladiolus arrangement. 


Our impartial selection of the 100 Best Glads 


for 1939,”""— 


Plus numerous other unusual features. 


Free upon request 


COLONIAL GARDENS Rushford, Minnesota 


Another excellent plant that will 
thrive under similar conditions is Tibou- 
china semidecandra. It is known by some 
gardeners as Lasiandra macrantha. The 
flowers are a delightful hue of violet-pur- 
ple and the claw-shaped stamens are in- 
teresting. 

To gardeners who like Begonias, Presi- 
dent Carnot is an admirable plant to 
support against.a pillar. It will, how- 
ever, soon suffer by shedding its leaves 
or assuming an unhealthy appearance 
when the roots are confined or starved. 
When well grown it assumes an impres- 
sive appearance, rising to five or more 
feet and bearing large clusters of ecar- 
mine-red flowers. 


HEN we might think of one that is 

not so very common and which would 
fit in even better in the cool greenhouse. 
It belongs to the Nightshade family, 
which includes plants utilitarian, decora- 
tive, and as the name hints, poisonous. 
The species referred to here, Solonum sea- 
forthianum, is decidedly decorative, grow- 
ing up as a tender vine to about four feet. 
Its delicate and airy appearance ranks 
it as something unusual and choice among 
greenhouse climbers. 

All these plants are best propagated 
in spring from softwood euttings insert- 
ed in sand in a warm house. Pot them, 
when rooted, into small pots and shift 
as is found necessary before they are 
overcrowded with roots in the pot. They 
ean be ultimately planted out near a 
pillar or grown in large pots. 











well wav 


R. F. D. 4 











A NEW FOXGLOVE 


Be the first to have this beautiful new Foxglove just devel- 
oped by us. Just imagine, Foxglove in shades of apricot, pink, 
yellow, rose, white and heliotrope. A beautiful mixture of 
these unusual colors and all large flowers. 


Other New Flowers Exclusively Grown by Harris 


PURPLE — PETUNIA. Immense deep velvety blue purple, 
le ie ih aw AE CRN NR WAS a oad aie Ae Pkt. 40¢ 
BLACK PRINCE PETUNIA. Deep velvety very dark red. Low 
growing plants 
PARAMOUNT RUFFLED PETUNIAS. 
- : ‘ . immense flowers well fringed and ruffled and bright 
More than 40 large illustrations, including e 3 colors. A favorite with florists... .......cccccscceses kt. 50¢ 
HARDY CARNATION. Real perennial Carnations with all the 
delicious fragrance and in a mixture of all colors. .Pkt. 15¢ 
The finest mixture of unusual colors we 
bes ap Se pon oR city a. Al PEER. EY. Pkt. 15¢ 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG! 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., Inc. 


SUPREME LUPINS. 
ever saw .... 


HARRIS SEEDS 


Are the only ones where, according to 
our experience, every plant blooms 
every year. Every year every plant 
blooms 100% in our gardens from 
seed sown outdoors. Only our special 
strain of “Sure-to-Bloom” Stocks does 
this. 

Seven colors—White, Pink, Yellow, Red, 
Azure, Blue, Rose. Each color, pkt. 15c; 
Y% oz. 85c. 

Special Variety Mixture pkt., 10c; 
Y% oz. 65c. 


Generous packet 25c. 


Pe Fee eer ey rer aera ey Pkt. 25¢ 


Iow growing plants, 


Coldwater, N. Y. 
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RARE FLOWER 
Seeds—Plants 


The new 1939 catalog carries descriptive 
offerings of nearly 3000 Unusual Flowers, 
including Star Lily, Fringed Gentian, Yel- 
low Salvia, Rigidella lammea, The Emer- 
ald Delphbinium, Anoda Snowcup, Violet 
Meconopsis, New Hardy Verbena, Venus 
Fly-trap, Blue Tigridia, Pink Calla, And 
BULBS, ‘‘hard-to-find’’ kinds in wide as- 
sortment. 


It gives colors and foliage, heights, sea- 
sons, habits and requirements; just those 
quirks of information that hide so stub- 
bornly when wanted most. You will need 
the catalog as a rigidly accurate work of 
reference; you will read it because it is 
humanly, individually, interesting. Sent 
gladly on request to Dept. Z 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Seed-grower 
Merchantville 








New Jersey | 























The World's Finest IRIS 


Growing Stations on Both Aflantic and Pacific 
Coasts 

Every known type of IRIS in the world, tested varie- 
ties, My Washington-Grown Jumbo Bearded Iris 
Plants will amaze you. Every garden lover has need 
of my 1939 Iris Catalog, richly illustrated in color. 
Write for your copy, free. 

ROBERT WAYMAN Dept. N_ Bayside, L. 


1., N.Y. 


HIN KADE 











and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical Power Plow, Cultivator, 
and Lawnmowing Tractor for 
Gardeners, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Small Farms, Country Estates, 
Suburbanites and Poultrymen. 

Low Prices - Easy Terms 

AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053 33rd Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 







KAK SALVE will make them for you 
from the plants you now have. Money 
back guarantee. $1.00 postpaid in U.S.A., 


or send for free booklet. 





Photoy Products, 509 Fifth Ave., New York 

















Wilt Resistant! The 
nation’s favorite flower 
. — Yellow, Crimson, 
Pink, Blue, White— 
Sa l0c-pkt. of each, 
all 5 for just 10c! 
Send dime today! 
Maule’s Seed Book 
free—tested, guaranteed seeds for 
prize vegetables and flowers—all the 
best for table and market. Low 


prices. 
WM. HENRY MAULE 
663 Maule Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


01 ) DIFFERENT FLOWER 
SEEDS DESCRIBED 


The most complete CATALOGUE ever 
published, it includes many rare and un- 
common seeds. Choice Delphiniums, Lu- 
pines, Liliums, Primulas, Shrubs, Herba- 
ceous and Alpine Plants in great variety. 
176 Pages crammed with information, 2+4 
Pages Coloured Illustrations. 
Free on Application 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
IPSWICH - _- _- _- __ ENGLAND 
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Al Says: ~ 


The new Scarlett O’Hara Morning Glory 
that all the noise is about this year isn’t 
new at all. You know it won the Gold 
Medal in the All-America line-up. Of 
course, it’s new for all practical purposes, 
but it grows wild in Georgia, Texas and 
other southern states. Even the Aill- 
America Chairman, W. Ray Hastings, once 
told me of finding it wild while on a hunt- 
ing trip. 

The flowers of Petunia Holly- 
wood Star look small but they 
are large, at least if you measure 
them from one star point to an- 
other. Even the foliage is pointed 
and narrow, giving the whole plant 
a delightful airy appearance. 


2 * * 


Hollyhock Indian Spring did a lot of 


globe trotting before it finally settled 
down. ‘The story as | have it from a 
friend is that it came originally from 


the estate of some wealthy sugar planter 
on one of the islands close to Cuba. The 
manager of one of the large sugar planta- 
tions brought a flower of this variety to 
Morton McMahon, a Louisiana seedsman. 
He said that seed sown in March produced 
blooming plants in June. Amazing! From 
Louisiana seed went to California for 
testing and back to Holland by way of a 
travelling representative. ‘The next year, 
this Hollyhock returned from Holland to 
compete in the All-America trials and it 
won the Silver Medal. Now, all up-to- 
date seedsmen are gladly paying the alert 
Dutchman for their supply of seed. His 
name is N, Sluis. 


I hear that one All-America 
flower judge reported that Salmon 
Glory Phlox had florets that cov- 
ered a silver dollar. They only 
covered a half-dollar in the East, 
which doubtless proves that a dol- 
lar doesn’t go as far in California. 


* * * 


Just by chance, the flowering time of 
Giants of California Aster was advanced 
two weeks in the process of developing 
wilt-resistance in this strain, the largest 
of all China Asters. It is a break to get 
both of ‘these features together. Light 
Blue is the first variety to be named in 
this new group of Wiit-Resistant Early 
Giants. Peach Blossom is another novelty 
that ought to go well with the Blue. Eliza- 
beth Bodger, world’s premier woman plant 
breeder, developed these varieties. 


* * * 


The new Cynoglossum, Chinese 
Forget-me-not, was named Firma- 
ment. It didn’t originate in 
China, but in Central Europe, 
where also they must look to the 
blue heavens for freedom to grow. 
Cynoglossum from the Greek mean- 
ing Hound’s Tongue, has reference 
to its leaves, which are soft sur- 
faced and tongue-shaped. 


* * +. 


The new Royai Velvet Celosia or Cocks- 
comb was a disappointment to the intro- 
ducer but a delight to the All-America 
judges who gave it Honorable Mention. 
rhe originator objected to the way the 
plants branched, but the judges took a 
fancy to this feature, believing that it 
made the variety more valuable for cutting 
and for garden display. It is the old story 
again of the experts disagreeing. 


Blue Meon Seabiosa is supposed 
to have a bee-hive shape instead 
of the old flat pincushion form. 
This feature, however, did not 
show up in the trial gardens in 
this country until the approach of 
cool fall weather resembling that 
of England. Then, the flowers 
opened in the center giving each 
cluster a true cone shape. 


* * * 


Lime may have a lot to do with rust 
resistance in Snapdragons if you can go 
by one experience this past season. In 
one trial plot where rust had ruined Snap- 
dragons before, two applications of lime 
were given to the new Guinea Gold which 
is not rust resistant. They were free of 
rust all season. Snaps'are favored by the 
slightly alkaline or sub-acid soil so, per- 
haps, it was the added vigor which these 
plants got from the sweetened soil that 
overpowered the disease. Lime on Carna- 
tions also kept them rust free. 


* * * 


Flaming Velvet Petunia, the 
1936 Gold Medal All-America Win- 
ner, is being pushed aside this 
year by the New Velvet Ball Pe- 
tunia, and why? This is the in- 
side story. Flaming Velvet, after 


getting the medal, broke or re- 
verted to a poor color and was 
lost. Petunias Black Prince and 


King Henry, being closest to the 
ox-blood red color, were 
tuted for Flaming Velvet. Now 
Velvet Ball is believed to be su- 
perior to them all, although it is 
quite different. The rich ox-blood 
colored flowers are typical of Flam- 
ing Velvet but the plants are more 


substi- 


compact and better for, bedding 
and pot culture. 
. * * 
Volutaria, a Callirrhoe and a Zaluzi- 


anskya were entered in the 1938 All-Ameri- 
ca trials. Perhaps the judges couldn’t 
spell them any more than you could ask 
for them, so they were not voted an award. 
Eschscholtzias, Antirrhinums and Cyno- 
glossums have nick-names and probably 
that’s why those entries got some votes. 
Hear my plea for simple, descriptive, col- 
orful names or, for my part, these South 
African species and exquisite creations with 
tongue-twister names can remain unknown. 
* * * 


Yours for better speech as well as better 
flowers, 


Al Amsel 


Garden Tips for So. California 


(Continued from page 32) 


HE Christmas-flowering type of 

Sweet Pea that was sown in August 
or early September is now a mass of buds 
and blossoms. But much frost is quite 
sure to blast all the buds for a short 
while. The early sorts are by far the 
most satisfactory. Those sown in Novem- 
ber are making slow but sturdy growth, 
and will give springtime blooms. 

During the first part of this month our 
clumps of Stevia are furnishing a fra- 
grant tiny-flowered white filler for bou- 
quets of Sweet Peas. Stevia lasts much 
longer if, when cut, the ends of the stems 
are dipped for a moment into boiling 
water. 

We find that a certain few Geraniums 
are bright and gay with heavy clusters 
of flowers no matter how much rain and 
cold we have. My large plants, with the 
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Maloney ’s 


TREES, SHRUBS. ROSES, ORNAMENTALS. BERRIES, VINES 


OUTSTANDING 


fioses $] 0 


This special collection—Golden Gleam 
(Yellow), Sir David Davis (Red), Lucyle 
(Pink), all Hybrid Teas, Strong Ever- 
blooming Bushes—c sample of the values 
in our big free catalog. 


NEW BUDDLEIA CHARMING 


This shrub has lavender-pink blossoms 
and blooms irom June until frost. 


NEW DAY LILY 


(Hemerocallis Hyperion). This perennial 
is hardy, fragrant, good for shady places. 
July and early August. 


MALONEY CUSTOMERS MUST BE 
SATISFIED 

Evergreens, Fruit Trees, and a complete 

line of nursery stock may be found in 


our New Free Catalog in color. (Most 
items prepaid). 





Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc. 


(Est. 1884) 
28 Main Street, Dansville, New York 





Send for Big Free Catalogue 












Rainbow Colors 
MY Full-of.Bloom CALIFORNIA 
=T_ GROWN WATERLILIES ARE 
GUARANTEED TO GROW AND BLOOM 


Vy 


li 


4 






Xi 


= FREE POSTAGE ANYWHERE! 
My large, hardy plants are lowest in price 
Bloom at once. Send today for MY NEW 


CATALOG. Beautifully Illustrated in Colors. \ xa 
JOHNSON WATER GARDENS sines"tau 











DONT JUST HAPPEN 


om 
THEY ARE 
PLANNED. 





Get ready now for a 
beautiful .. . spark- 
ling green... weed- 
free lawn. Write for 
your copy of LAWN CARE. 


It will 
guide you in preparing a lawn of 
lasting beauty... Mr. C. J. Hamil- 
ton, Society for Savings, Cleve- 
land, says, “Have learned more 
from ‘Lawn Care’ than I have ab- 


sorbed in the previous 50 years. 
You will find the solution to your 
problem in LAWN CARE... Send 
for your copy ... it’s Free. 


0. M. SCOTT and SONS COMPANY 
Marysville, Ohio 


14 Main Street 


SCOTTS SEED aca BEAUTIFUL LAWNS / 
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apple-blossom form of bloom, are grow- 
ing against a fence. These are filled with 
buds and blossoms, looking quite like 
hothouse subjects through any frosty or 
stormy spells that may come. But many 
Zonal Geraniums never flower, at least in 
the open, in the month of January. 


It is not too early to select hardy ma- | 


terial from nurseries. So don’t delay 
setting out trees, shrubs, vines, hardy 
plants and bare-rooted Roses which need 
very prompt attention for success. But 
do not fertilize till new growth starts. 
Pick the Violets often, or at least re- 
move all faded flowers so that seed will 
not form to shorten the blooming season. 
And do keep a little squat jar filled with 
their leaves and flowers on a living-room 


| table for the unrivaled color and _per- 
fume. 


| enemy. 





( Ata Lilies do not like sun. 
that were moved from a sunny spot 
where they did nothing much but just live 
are now in shade—and much happier. 
Their foliage is lush and buds are al- 
ready showing. 

Cut down Petunias to their tufts of 
new leaves and they will be all ready for 
good service early in the spring. These 
are often perennial in Southern Califor- 
nia gardens. 

One of our most dependable January 
flowers is Stock. Seeds that were started 
in midsummer and set out as fine husky 
plants into an open sunny plot in Octo- 
ber are now a glowing mass of color. 

Watch for aphis, the Stock’s worst 
Spray several fimes with the 
hose; if the pests still persist, use a 
poison spray. “To prevent is better than 
to eure,” surely applies to aphis on bed- 
ding plants. 





If plant material intended for winter 
flowers is set in full sun and the soil is 
rich and well cultivated so that the plants 
grow rapidly, there is not nearly as much 
danger of their becoming infested with 
aphis. Ashes from wood or trimmings, 
and tobacco stems added to the surface 
soil are also great helps toward having 
clean, healthy plants. 

Calendulas are a real standby for 
cheery January »dlossoms. They bloom 
whatever the weather, and seed themselves. 
But after two seasons the very finest 
sorts will deteriorate into producing poor 
flowers. So unless it is only a ground- 


cover in an out-of-the-way spot that one | 


is wanting, it is wise to take out the 
Calendula plants and begin once more 
in a new place with fresh soil and seed. 

If a sunny window is available and you 
wish to have a specially early-spring start, 
sow seeds of Petunia, Lobelia, Aster, 
Sechizanthus and Morning Glory in boxes 


| or pots. 


|= gardener can now have just a bit 
of a vacation from lawns without 
neglect becoming evident—not much to 
mow and trim, and watering from the 
skies is something. So it is quite right 
to merely sprinkle in a little fresh seed 
and for a short while let Nature do the 
rest. 

But this is one of the very best months 
for planting out hardy material while not 
in active growth, and in Southern Cali- 
fornia the time of dormancy is so short! 





Some 





‘Landscaping 











Neat, Practical and Self Maintaining 
Made of sturdy 26 gauge form-rolled galvan- 
ized sheet iron in 10 ft. lengths. Available 
also in copper, stainless steel or zinc. Nat- 
ural material finish or can be finished in any 
desired color (green recommended). Easily 
installed by anyone. Average time 50 ft. per 
hour. Use it along your walks and drive- 
ways. Will save you hours of back-breaking 
trimming and edging. . . . And you will be 
pleased by the improved appearance of your 
walks and driveways. 
Send for Illustrated Circular 


Ts | = PRODUCTS co. 


14959 Mark Twain Ave., Detroit, Mich 


FREE ROSE BOOK 


43rp EDITION, “‘Roses or New CASTLE,” 
printed in exquisite colors, tells how 

















to grow these roses, and many other 

flowers. Gold mine of information. 
Beginners ought not be without this book. Low 
prices. ‘rite for copy. It’s 


HELLER BROS. CO. 


Da | 
Box 145 New Castle, Ind. FREE 





OP BIRD FEEDER< 
2 


<a 
BIRD CAke 






‘ 


Attract more birds this 
season with a _ rustic 
Bishop Bird Feeder filled 
with tempting Bishop 
Bird Cake. Model 118 
of stained pine complete 
with 2 Bird Cakes, §2. 
postpaid. Rack only, 
$1.50. At . department 
and bird stores or direct. 
Catalog on request, 


No. 118 Bishop Suet Rack 
WELLES L. BISHOP 


26 Bishop Place Meriden, Conn. 








Is Profitable 


Fascinating Career 
or Hobby for Men 
and Women 





Send for free book giving details of 
Landscape Architect course! Learn 
how you can train yourself at home, in 
spare time, for the fascinating profes- 
sion of landscape architecture, or to get 
more enjoyment out of your gardening 


hobby. 
Home lessons cover all problems of 
landscape work. Some students earn 


while they learn; graduates tell of suc- 
cess in interesting work. W. R., Flush- 
ing, L. graduate writes “‘Am now 
General Foreman working large contracts 
at the New York World’s Fair. Your 
course surely has paid for itself a hun- 
dred times. Without it I would never 
have made the grade.’’ Send coupon to- 
day for your copy of ‘‘Success thru 
Landscape Training’’. 


American LANDSCAPE School 


6028 Grand Ave. Des Moines, Ia. 


Please send me your free illustrated booklet, 
“Success thru Landscape Training.’’ 


Name 


BD 0 5 6.0000b000000065000%0000600b80 
Age en voce GORD: cos sesdc0es 




















WATKIN SAMUEL 
originated 


The WREXHAM 
DELPHINIUM 


The most celebrated strain 
of Delphiniums in the world 


If you want the true 
WREXHAMS that you 
have heard so much 


about, order seed direct 
from the originator. 


New seed from Standard 


Wrexhams 
$2.50 per pkt. 200 seeds 


Seed from Novelties 
$5.00 per pkt. 200 seeds 


WATKIN SAMUEL 
King's Mill House WREXHAM, ENGLAND 


Special=—10 Roses $3.00 


POSTPAID 
Hardy Northern Two Year Old Field Grown 


Golden Dawn Condessa de Sastago 
Sir H. Segrave Mrs. A. R. Barraclough 








Dame Edith Helen Mrs. P. S. Dupont 
rs. G. A. Van Rossem Rouge Mallerin 
Christopher Stone Shot Silk 


Each order will receive | ROSE FREE if placed by Jan. 1, 1939 
MOUNT BAKER NURSERIES Sumas, Wash. 


LILIUM REGALE 


Guar ing size bulbs 


3 BULBS 25c - 7 BULBS 50c 
15 BULBS $1.00 >275 


PAID 
(A $1.60 VALUE) 

This delightfully fragrant Lily is one of 
the easiest te grow, and is far the most 
Dopeter Lily of the day. it is funnel 
shaped, pure glistening white with 
golden threat. Grows 3-5 feet high, 
flowers July te early August. 
Write fez lllustrated Bulb Catalog 

















R.F.D. 6, Box 516F, Tacoma, Wash. 





1 LaFiesta, 2 Star of Bethlehem, 
— 2 Kassell, 2 Louis O’Dor, 1 Harle- 
kin, 2 Isola Bella, 2 Heritage, 2 
ee bulbs value $2.60 postpaid for 
1.60. 


Paradise, 3 Smiling Maestro, 1 Shir- 
GLADS ley Temple. Large Bulb value easily 
Write for complete list ‘now ready. 

FREE. 
LEONARD C. LARSON 


$3.50 postpaid for $2.40. Medium 
PORTLAND, OREGON 





5921 N. Atlantic Ave. 








SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY SEED OFFER 
Introducing our new enlarged seed department we will 
send one package each of the following new seed novelties 
for $1.00 postpaid 
Scarlett O'Hara Morning 
M ‘gold Sunri 

arigo! unrise Dahlia New Dwarf Hybrids 
Zinnia Orange Lady Pacifico Hybrid Delphlaioms 
Petunia Super Giant Doubles 

Send for new free seed and plant catalog listing 
over 1000 hardy plants—it pronounces names 


; @ §E. 10) Sharp Room 211 
NURSERIES 
SS 


@e@’S ciant 
a € 
Wntas 


Scabiosa Blue Moon 
Aster Loveliness 
















Giant Dahlia-F lowered 
blooms,5 inches across,2 inches thick, 
Sturdy 3-ft. plants. 4 favorite colors, 
Scarlet, Lavender, Yellow, Rose 
by ~a 15e-Packet of seeds of eaeh, all for 100 
Dostpaid to you. Send dime today! 

Burpee's Seed Catalog free-144 pages—over 
or, a valuable guide to every 

ower and vegetable worth 
: growing. Guaranteed 
seeds, Low prices, 












SW, ATLEE BURPEE c 
338 Burpee Buildings, 








Glimpses of Nature—Winter 


LAURA FENNER 


with January the first chapter. 
But unlike a book, we cannot open 
it in the middle or the back to learn what 
is ahead. However, we ean resolve—it 
being the season for that act—to make 
the most of the really worthwhile things 
about us, making the “book” an enjoy- 
able one to peruse as the months slip 
by, and a pleasant one to remember after 
it is finished. | 
There are few things more diverting 
than prying into Nature’s secrets, which, 
as has been pointed out before, really 
aren’t secrets, but understandable and 
open to study. 


Ts New Year is like a book unread, 


Winter rambles through forest, field 
and swamp reveal new interests no mat- 
ter how many times we cover the ground, 
and even a tiny dooryard will furnish 
varied entertainment the year around for 
the keen observer. 


Even now, peeping through the frozen 
earth in swampy places, we may find the 
green spikes of Skunk Cabbage, which 
is the first of a long succession of wild 
flowers. The so-called flower is concealed 
within the stiff, curled leaf, the aroma 
of which is anything but flower-like. But 
the plant is very pretty, and well worth 
looking for. 


E see bedraggled Cat-tails, their 
leaves bent and broken, but last 
spring they were upright and _ lovely 


and the red winged blackbirds built their 
nests and reared their families within 
the shelter they afforded. Although the 
swamp looks rather desolate at this time, 
we know that just beneath the surface a 
great network of live roots is waiting the 
eall of spring. A swamp is a botanist’s 
paradise, so productive is it of colorful 
flowers and unusual plants. 


At this time of year, it is interesting 
to note the number of plants that re- 
main green throughout the winter. Along 
the brook the bright, fresh leaves of Gold- 
en Ragwort may be found peeping 


| through the ice, or encrusted with snow, 


and when the ice and snow departs, the 
leaves do not wilt and drop off, but in- 
stead look brighter than ever. In the 
woods the mottled leaves of Hepatica 
are as fresh as they were in summer, 
and tucked beneath the leaves are com- 
pact little rolls that will shoot upward 
in late March and unfold into the loveli- 
est of blossoms. 


Many of the other early woods flow- 
ers are also formed, like tight little fists 


tucked beneath the blanket of leaves, 
waiting for the earliest warm, spring 


days to reach out with their blossoms. 
Lifting a layer of moist leaves at ran- 
dom in the woods will reveal fresh, little 
plants, perfectly formed. 


Many of last summer’s flowers. still 
have a mission to perform through the 


| remainder of winter, and especially at 
| times when snow lies deep on the ground. 


It is then that the long arms of* Ironweed, 
Golden-rod, Asters and others of the 
tall wild flowers reach out above the snow 
with their offering of seeds, when all 
other natural food of the birds is locked 
under ice and drift. 


PR RINGING in trophies from the win- 
ter day ramble provides material for 
pleasant fireside research. These _ so- 
called trophies may cover a wide range 
of objects, including twigs, bird nests, 
which of course are no longer of use to 
the birds, cocoons and any number of 
things that may at the moment interest 
us. 


The twigs mentioned above may pos- 
sibly be Hazel, which during the fall and 
winter, have numerous tight little catkins 
hanging on them. When the Hazel 
branches are put in water and placed in 
a warm room, the catkins will enlarge 
several times their original size in but a 
day or two, spilling their yellow pollen 
about. Twigs of Spicebush with their 
bright green bark covering, which is also 
pleasant to nibble, will soon respond with 
dainty yellow green leaves. Twigs of our 
dooryard Peach, Plum, Cherry and Apple 
will provide lovely bouquets in about ten 
days after taking them in the house, as 
also will branches of the early blossom- 
ing shrubs such as Forsythia and Black 
Currant. 


The great number of birds we may 
entice to our dooryards in winter is a 
never failing form of entertainment, and 
not infrequently amazing. By keeping a 
supply of food where the birds have easy 
aecess to it at all times is certain to in- 
erease the number daily. 


It is not unusual to hear a few notes 
of bird song in January unless the weather 
is very severe. One day of sunshine is 
enough to inspire the song sparrow to 
sing bits of his varied repertoire, although 
the thermometer may be registering well 
below freezing. 


Toward the end of February, usually, 
we see the first of the returning birds; a 
few bluebirds, an occasional robin, a kill- 
deer or two and a small band of grackles. 
But in March, droves of migrants will re- 
turn and we begin to hear the first of 
those delightful morning and evening 
song fests in spite of the fact that the 
third month may be the coldest even 
though it officially announces the arrival 


of spring on the twenty-first. 
N ILD winter days may bring forth 
numerous insects: groups of midges 
dancing in the sunshine, skippers gliding 
about on the surface of streams and but- 
terflies that have slipped out from some 
snug shelter. It is always something of 
a mystery how these frail creatures have 
survived the weeks of cold weather in the 
past, and how they will endure the low 
temperature that will surely follow the 
mild days. 
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Insure Better Flowers 
By Providing 
Better Roots 


Dust your seeds, bulbs and cuttings, 
before planting, with 


OOTONE 


PATENTS PENDING 
The Plant Hormone Powder 


Write for booklet explaining 
this newest discovery of science. 
Two-ounce jar $1. Pound $5 


Order from your dealer or direct from 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


Rootone Division G-6, AMBLER, PA. 








FRU Mend bee Book FR EF 


Send for exciting new catalog of 
= fruits, also seeds, shrubs, trees and 
flowers. Carefully illustrated. 


Special Quantity Prices 
On high yield fruit trees. Trueto-name 
, heavy root systems, Write 
E Catalog. 
RS & HARRISON CO. 
Painesville, Ohio 











YOU WILL WANT TO GROW 


The 1939 All-America Awards ... the new 
Zinnia ‘‘Will Rogers” ... the European novelty 
Arabis “Spring Charm”... the glorious double 
Painted Daisies. 1500 other unusual varieties of 
flower seeds and 
illustrated in our 
request. 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 

Painesville Ohio 


plants fully described and 
catalogue—Sent Free upon 





PORTLAND ROSES 


a) 





IT PAYS TO PLANT 
THE “HARDY” PLANTS 


from this world-famous rose 
district. Nationally recognized. 













16 paae catalog in 


OUR NEW beautiful colors, 300 


varieties, including the world’s latest 

and finest introductions is F R E E — 

showing postpaid prices. WRITE FOR 
NOW! 


PORTLAND ROSE NURSERY 
7240 5.E.DIVISION PORTLAND, OREGON 


1938 CROP DELPHINIUM SEEDS 
Wheelercroft Hand Pollinated 


Burgundy, Cornflower, Amethyst, Claret, 
Pastel. 212-32 inch flowers, long spikes. 
Seedlings run 80% large doubles. 


Pkts. $2.00 ‘2 Pkts. $1.00 


AGNES A. WHEELER 
6123 S. E. 18th Ave. Portland, Oregon 


















New Catalog Now Ready 


Profusely illustrated in natural colors. Helpful Teceitines 
show how to succeed with aquatic plants. Tells all about 
Tricker’s large, healthy plants. uarant to bloom. 
Surprisingly low prices. Write for FREE 
copy today! (Canada 15c) 


qe TRICKER Ne, 


Everything for the Water Garden . 
9115 Brookside Ave. 9123 Rainbow Terrace 
Saddle River, N.J. Independence, Ohio 
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A Growing Garden 
Diary 


Marrig ADNEY HarTzocG 


Chill airs and wintry winds! My ear 
Has grown familiar with your song; 
I hear it in the opening year,— 
I listen and it cheers me long. 


—Longfellow. 


JANUARY 1]—After much whistle blowing 
and bell ringing last night a new year is 


here! There will be peas and hog-jole, and 
greens from the garden, on our dinner 
““menu”—we want luck! (Garden “luck” 


means that plants have their special needs. ) 


JANUARY 4—It’s so pleasant outdoors that 
I had leaves raked from the bulbs with 
opening buds and put plant food around 
those showing tips. We cut branches off 
Roses so the wind won’t loosen the plants, 
and planted new Roses that came today. 
After trimming the ends of the roots we 
placed the bushes in holes large enough 
for the roots to spread, with loose earth 
on the bottom, worked soil among the roots 
making it firm and filled the depression 
with water. When it drained away and 
the earth settled, we put in soil leaving the 
“knuckle” about an inch or two below the 
level of the ground, then hilled soil around 
canes about six inches. 


JANUARY 5—I worked out all morning 
taking chickweed from Painted Daisies (Py- 
rethrum), Pansies, and in rock garden. 
Saponaria, Arabis and Primulas are -look- 
ing fine in the rock garden (Primulas like 
moisture but many die in winter with wet 
crowns). Blue Linum is up and Baby 
Blue Eyes (Nemophila) is appearing; they 
need no protection here nor do English 
Daisies, Pansies, Stocks, Larkspur, Corn- 
flower. Breath of Spring (Lonicera fra- 
grantissima) is in bloom, Montbretias are 
coming up, Tulips are showing tips, and 
Columbines are sending out shoots. 


JANUARY 6—Damp, cloudy and cool! We 
reset Snowflakes (Leucojum) in clumps. 
The shrubbery had spread over them and 
they couldn’t get any sunshine but they do 
best in semi-shade. Many Crocuses are 
flowering, and I saw Wintersweet (Maratia 
praecox) blooming in a friend’s garden— 
it’s so fragrant and pleasing with creamy 
flowers before the leaves appear. We will 
have some of these Chinese shrubs another 
year. When we see various plants bloom- 
ing is a good time to decide on where they 
can be used to advantage in our garden, 
and have the place prepared at the right 
time to plant them. 


JANUARY 8—Frost was like snow this 
morning and it’s cold but we’re going on 
a vacation. I know we will appreciate 
home and garden all the more when we re- 
turn. 


JANUARY 22—Today, we pruned the Hy- 
brid Tea Roses because growth is showing. 
We left about four strong stems for few 
canes make finer flowers, with about four 
eyes to a stem and having the top eye face 
out from the plant. Leave the stems four 
inches to one foot long. We left the Hy- 
brid Perpetuals with about six eyes to the 
stem—12 to 18 inches high. Strong grow- 
ing Roses do not need to be cut as ‘short 
as weaker ones. As a precaution we sprayed 
with Bordeaux mixture after pruning. 

While putting our plants of Siberian 
Wallflower (Cheiranthus), Calendula, Del- 


(Continued on page 45) 
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to the late 





English Gardens are justly famous for borders like 
this one, grown from Sutton’s Seeds. 

Come down to Reading (40 minutes from London) 
on your next trip to England and see the Sutton 
Trial Grounds in their glory. 

Catalogue from Mr. G. H. Penson, Dept. H.2, P.O. 
Box 646, Glen Head, Long Island, N.Y. 35 cents, 
postage paid. 


Sutton’s Seeds are held in stock by: 
THE WAYSIDE GARDENS CO., Mentor, Ohio, 
and R. H. MACY & CO., INC., 34th Street and 
Broadway, New York City. 


Or orders may be sent direct to: 





SUTTON & SONS, Ltd.,Dept. H.2, Reading, Englan¢ 
KRIDER’S “Glories 


'O) ae Bare @riattss 
ISSUED TWICE YEARLY 


Contains all the newest things for your garden. 
Sent FREE to garden lovers upon receipt of 
name and address. Issue limited; write today. 


FREE KRIDERinis sas 





GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


. + + @ppears in January, 1939, e) 
with many improvements and in F 
a new dress. More interesting 
than ever—crammed with valu- 
able ideas for every gardener, ° 


There will be ... 


A NEW PAGE SIZE 
MORE PAGES 

MORE PICTURES 
MORE TEXT 


The sound, practical gardening 
information written from actual 
experience, BY EXPERTS, is in- 
valuable to all lovers of gar- 
dens. 


>A Dm Zp 


TO GET ACQUAINTED 
SPECIAL OFFER—6 months $1.00 


saving 50c from the single copy price 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST 
GARDEN MAGAZINE 
(PRR REREREEE SERRE EEE ERE EEE EEE EEE EEE 


Gardeners’ Chronicle of America FG-1 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I enclose $1.00 for a six months’ subscription 
at the special price. 


REED 60.6 0.404.0%0% 
EXTRA POSTAGE: 


Feuten 50c, Canadian 25c 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
of Pacific Strain of 


TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS 


Are listed in our new catalogue 
Write for It Now 


VETTERLE & REINELT 
CAPITOLA CALIF. 


FREE. New bardlen book 


Send for America’s most complete 
list of seeds, shrubs, trees, fruits, 
flowers, etc. Profusely_ illustrated, 
many in full color.Surprisingly 
low prices! Famous as Nurs- 
erymen for 85 years, Write 
Kf today for your copy FREE. 
gyeame & HARRISON CO. 
Dept. 6: Painesville, Ohio 
































GLADIOLUS 


PLANT aes 
NOW 


W. H. KINGSLEY 


Tennyson District, Hayward, Calif. 


SEND TODAY 
LIST OF FINEST NEW 
AND STANDARD 
GLADIOLUS 








ORCHIDS —1,000 Varieties 


To amateurs we offer a large assortment of flower- 
ing plants and unflowered seedlings from $3 up. 
For the exhibitor our collection contains many 
unusual and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Growers and Importers 


Wellesley Mass. 


Here one has the World’s Greatest and most up-to-date 
stock of Peonies to choose from—70 acres of the ‘Cream 
of this Flower’ with 70 years of experience back of it 

‘ America’s largest collection of French Lilacs. An 
immense collection of ‘‘down to date’ Irises. Free Catalog, 
fully describing Brand Famous Peonies, French Lilacs, 
Irises, new flowers, etc. is yours for the asking. Write 
for your copy today. 


B at * demaaiad FARMS, Ince. 
Division Faribault, Minnesota 


Burpee’s cur 


World-famed-—six favorite varieties— 
scarlet-cerise, brilliant rose, white, 
eream-pink, blue, lavender, a 10c-pkt. 
of seeds of each, all 6 postpaid for25e! 
Or, send just 10cfor the Burpee Blend, 
a large pkt. of all finecolors mixed. 
Ruffled Sweet Peas, largest, most 
exquisite,from Burpee’sF loradale 
Farms-9 pkts., 9 colors—crimson, 
cerise, salmon- cerise, rose, white, 
fates ,cream-pink,mauve, blue 
alue $1.70), all 9 Pkts. for $1. 
Seed Catalog free—low Drices, 
““Burpee’s Seeds Grow” 





134 E. 
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We Hear From Texas 


Mrs. 


ANUARY, the beginning of new 
J the beginning of new endeavors, 
efforts toward the betterment of our 
trying out new ideas along many 


year, 

new 
lives, 
channels. 

I, myself, am planting, the first of this 
month, Texas Bluebonnet so I may enjoy 
its bloom in June. It takes full six months 
from sowing of the seed to seeing the blos- 
soms but a sheet of this blue loveliness will 
repay all effort. 

The Bluebonnet was adopted as the state 
flower of Texas on March 7, 1901. It has 
several common names, Buffalo Clover, Wolf 
Clover, Blue Lupine and canejo.” The 
scientific name is Lupinus texensis. The 
shape of the flower resembles that of the old 
fashioned sunbonnet thus gaining its pres- 
ent name. There is a pink varety but it is 
not plentiful in the wild state where acres 
and acres are a sheet of blue. 

A pretty legend coming down from the 
Comanches regarding the starting of this 
flower runs this way. Due to a pestilence, 
the game in their hunting grounds had been 
depleted until the tribe faced a famine. 
Medicine men declared the Great White 
Spirit was displeased and nothing but the 
sacrifice of the thing most dear to the heart 
would suffice to save the tribe. The chief 
was heartbroken because his small daughter 
was his dearest treasure. The legend de- 
clares he stood all night with upraised arms 
in appeal to the Great White Spirit but in 
the morning he sent for his child to de- 
liver her up in sacrifice to save his tribe. 
She was nowhere to be found but later as 
the sun rose over the prairie she was seen 
scattering the ashes of her beloved, wooden 
doll that she had given up to save her 
father’s people. Soon there sprang up a 
gorgeous blanket of flowers as blue as had 
been the eyes of her wooden doll. The faith 
of a child had saved the tribe. 

A pretty story anyway! 


Seeds to sow—Other flowers I am plant- 
ing in January will include the lovely 
Aquilegia, “lowa Giants,” that far exceed 
in size and beauty anything I have so far 
seen. I think the formation of .this flower 
is one of Natures’ marvels. It takes six 
weeks to germinate so should be planted as 
early as possible. 

The Edelweiss also takes six weeks to 
germinate and if you have once seen either 
one of the three varieties of this flower you 
will hasten to plant seed now. E. amrheims 
is a fine rockery and edging plant (eight 
inches) and E. sibericum is nine inches with 
white velvety bloom. It likes a lime soil. 
[ always like to know the likes and dis- 
likes of plants as to acid or alkaline soil; 
they cannot do well if put in wrong soil. 

I didn’t realize before that Plumbago 
larpente would do well in the window 
garden but it adds a touch of sky-blue that 
is charming. 

Speaking of ingenuity in the handling 
of plants, a friend of mine tells of driving 
through the country last summer and, on 
seeing a lawn full of blooming flower beds, 
she stopped to purchase some cut flowers. 
She found she could buy pots full of bloom 
as all the beds were full of potted plants 
in bloom. This is a_ progressive idea. 
People selling flowers either in town or at 
roadside stands can lift any pot and re- 
place it by one not so far along. 

It is not advisable to use fertilizer when 
making display beds as dwarf plants grow 
true to name better in plain soil and with 
lots of water. 


If you are fond of a blue border to walks 


greener by 


JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL 


try Dwarf Ageratum, “Little Purple Star,” 
eight inches high, or Anagalis caerulea, 
same height and a lovely deep blue that 
makes the walk seem whiter and the grass 
contrast. Nemesias, too, are de- 
sirable. 


I find there is a great need for back- 
ground plants. For those who have never 
tried Helianthus orgyalis var. plumosus, 
there remains a real treat. It carries all 


the good points of the old and many at- 


tractive new points all its own. For back- 
ground effects it excels many other eight- 


foot bloomers. 
extremely 


Against a garage wall it is 
decorative. 


Growers have told me that to get Gladi- 
olus for graduation use, 3 bulbs shoud be set 
out before the fifteenth. I’m not putting 
out all, for I love them and want them 
for weeks. 


Did I tell you of my secret of mixing 
flowers up with “garden sass,” as an old 
darkey calis vegetables. Just imagine Glads 
flanked by the red leaves of beets, and 
Zinnias hugged by rows of the feathery 
carrots. It’s really artistic, you see! Try 
it this summer. It’s like having lace frills 
on your kitchen dress. 


Vines for shade and welcome—It seems 


odd to put vines in the category of wel- 
come, but it is that way in my mind when I 
see a house having decorative vines on 


trellises and pergola. I simply know there 
is a welcoming heart in that home. I have 
passed houses on bare prairies that had not 
a vine or flower to redeem their nakedness 
and I would have been loth to even ask for 
a drink of water at that house. Now, how 
about you? 


For daintily made white trellises in cen- 
ters of beds or on the lawn the daintier 
vines should be used, such as Clitoria ter- 
nata with azure-blue, pea-like flowers and 
growing only ten feet high. Another is 
Cebatha carolina (20 feet) with white 
flowers followed by red berries that are 
lovely even until Christmas. My Canary- 
bird vine was admired by all who saw it, 
the gold nasturtium-like flowers looking 
just like a bird on the wing. It grows to 
15 feet. Al! these are good for small trel- 


lises. Planted early they will delight you 
all summer. 

You may have already put out hardier 
vines but while they are getting started 


why not enjoy shade through annuals, such 
as the Heavenly Blue Morning Glory, 
Cyclanthera explodens (rapid growing and 
handsome foliage) or the charming Cobea 
scandens (Cathedral Bells)? Any of these 
will make me want to come to see you and 
that is a premium on planting anything, 
isn’t it? 


Let’s all get rich—We can do it by 
planting Tung trees. China has had this 
monopoly for several centuries and now it’s 
our turn. We have the climate and the 
soil and the laudable desire to make money 
so all there is to do is get the trees from 
Harry Bennett of Gainsville, Fla., or the 
seed and have a little patience and there 
you are on the broad road to wealth. 
Doesn’t it sound easy? But it’s a veritable 
truth that you can do it. Our United States 
spends $20,000,000 every year for Tung oil. 
Wouldn’t it be nice to put a few pennies 
of that in our own purse? Anyway, I’m 
planting some Tung seed and leaving you 
to think about it. 
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Gladiolus 


Now is the time to get my new 
80 page gladiolus catalog and 
look it over and make plans for 
spring planting. If you haven't 
yet got the gladiolus “bug” you 
don’t know the fun that you are 
missing. No other flower gets 
under the skin and gives you 
so much real enjoyment as the 
gladiolus. I have a collection 
second to none and one of the 
very best catalogs published. 
Write today. 











CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


ELMER GOVE 


Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 





SEEDS ! for the Flower Garden 


Newest Varieties 
Finest Strains 
Send for Catalogue 
HARRIET McGREGOR 
1923 East High St. Springfield, Ohio 
























cultivates, hoes, seeds, furrows or pushes 
\ awa mower. Larger models for plowing, 
\ harrowing, discing, mowing, fer- 
tilizing, spraying, pulley for belt 
h work, etc. Prices from $79.50 up, 
F.0.B. Factory. Write Gilson- 
4 BOLENS Mfg. Co., 1920 Park 
~E,otreet, Port Washington, Wis. 














® FREE 2 
Our New 1939 


GLADIOLUS 
GUIDE 


This listing of Gladiolus varieties, carefully 
selected, should appeal to both the beginner 
and advanced grower. 

Includes the latest information about Gladi- 
olus culture and care. A selected and greatly 
enlarged list of varieties for 1939 of introduc- 
tions from practically every American and 
Canadian hybridizer of note. 


IT’S YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


RICHGLAD GARDEN 


3126 Woodrow Ave. Richmond, Va. 


ZANT’S DAHLIA CATALOG 


Ready in January—A Post Card will bring it. 
36 Pages Honor Roll and Standard Varieties. 
Roots and Plants at Lowest Prices. Money Sav- 
ing Collections. 


ZANT'S WILDWOOD GARDENS 
Michigan’s Model Dahlia Farm, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





























THREE KINDS ~- $ PKTS. 


All originated by Burpee. 
Crown of Gold (the Gold Med- 
al winner), Yellow Crown, 
and the sensational Burpee 


Gold (the carnation-flowered Las ania? 
Marigold), 100 seeds of each, po ny 
all 3 packets postpaid for on- = 
ly 10c. Large flowers. Easy to grow, bloom 
early and continuously all summer and fall. 
Wonderful for cut flowers--first ever grown 
with odorless foliage. Send dime today! 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog FRE 
160 pages, many color 
ictures--all the best 
lowers, vegetables; 
all Burpee guaran- 
teed. Very low prices, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
339 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 
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A Growing Garden Diary 


(Continued from page 43) 


phinium, Iberis gibraltarica, and Violas, I 
observed Red Hot Poker (Tritoma), Hon- 
esty (Lunaria) and Snapdragors looking 
healthy. 

In the orchard, we set out yellow bearing 
Plum trees—Ogon, early and Cumberland, 
late—and the red grapes Caco and Lindley. 





JANUARY 23—This 
Daffodils (Von Sion and Princeps) are 
making a show. We have them in irre- 
gular drifts, and if they are fertilized and 
the foliage not cut they can be left for 
years. White French Roman Hyacinths 
are blooming (they were given me flower- 
ing in pots and I planted them in a bor- 
der); Nandina, Aucuba, and Yunnanensis 
Pyracantha have bright red berries; Ligus- 
trums have blue-black berries; and Coral 
Berries are reddish-lavender. 


beautiful Sunday, 


JANUARY 25—I sent baskets of garden 
flowers to friends—Daffodils, Roman Hya- 


cinths, Paper-White and Chinese Sacred 
Lily Narcissi, Breath of Spring, Winter 


Jasmine, and opening buds of Laurustinus 
(Viburnum tinus) and Flowering Quince 
(Cydonia japonica)—and this is January. 


JANUARY 29—It has been cold for six 
French Lilacs came _ and 
as the ground had thawed in the after- 
noon we set them out in holes large enough 
not to crowd the roots. 

More nursery and seed catalogues came 
and tonight we shall sit before a log fire, 
pore over them and check the many plants 
we want, hoping to be able to get them. 


JANUARY 30—In today’s paper there are 
plans for the spring flower show that will 
be the last of April. It is well to let club 
members and the public know about it long 
ahead. 

With friends I motored to Augusta, Geor- 
gia, to the annual Camellia show of the 
Sand Hills Garden Club. An outstanding 
Camellia was Margaret Masden, a double 
rose-pink, Monarch was a noticeable semi- 
double deep pink and Chandleri elegans, 
deep pink and white with loose center. One 
display had been grown in the open and 
stood ten degrees below zero (so the plac- 
ard said.) 

We admired Alba Plena, double white, 
and Lady Humes Blush, a tinge of pink. 
The dainty Pink Perfection (Frau Minna 
Seidel) was a blue ribbon winner for “ar- 
rangement in old china”, 


JANUARY .31—A gentle rain is falling, 
just what is needed to bring out bulb fo- 
liage that looks sick. 

After going to that show yesterday we 
want “Japonicas” (Camellias) with their 
dark evergreen foliage and waxy flowers. 
The doubles and semi-doubles look like 
Peonies, Roses, Gardenias or Ranunculus, 
and the single ones like single Dahlias. 
They are natives of Japan and China and 
have to be protected here from cold and 
from hot sun till climatized. I understand 
plants do test that get only a half day’s 
sun and they should be kept mulched and 
watered. 


GROW PLANTS 
WITHOUT SOIL 


With Universal Hydroponic Salts. Ideal for winter plants, 
bulbs, slips—water, sand, potted plants or soil. Formula, 
directions, and salts postpaid for 

15 gal. 50c ° 50 gal. $1.00 * 375 gal. $3.75 
UNIVERSITY HYDROPONIC SERVICE, Berkeley, Calif. 








AALIAS 


FROM DAHLIADEL 


It is surprising how dahlias 
will fit into your scheme of 
planting, furnishing color and 
cut flowers when other flowers 
are waning. Let us help you 
with varieties best suited to your needs and 
show you how reasonable they are priced. 
Many fine dahlias may be purchased for 35 
or 50c, and in collections for even tess, start- 
ing with 6 roots for $1. Our catalog con- 
tains the largest selection of reliable varieties 
obtainable, and lists the Introductions which 
we think are the most worthy of other 
growers. 


Our 1939 Free Catalog 


profusely illustrated and filled with 
valuable dahlia information, will be 
mailed on request. 


DAALIADEL NURSERIES 


WW.Maytrott.Box 24 VINELANDA.! 
CACTI FOR THE AMATEUR 


By Scott E. Haselton 


The first complete cultural book on cactus 
Answers all of the questions. 150 pages fully 
illustrated with 160 clear pictures. Color plate 
of 110 named cacti. Written for growers and 
amateur collectors. $1.00 popular edition, $1.50 
board bound. Postage 15c. Abbey Garden Press, 
Box 101, Pasadena, Calif. 


















EUROPEAN GLADIOLI 


Price List with a selection of the best varie- 
ties will be sent on demand. 


DAFFODILS 


will be included in our Spring 1939 catalog. We 
used to ship lots of these bulbs before embargo was 
put into effect in 1925. Since that time the improve- 
ment of the large yellow trumpets and the red- 
cupped varieties is great. 


Apply to: 
c/o P. van Deursen 
Holland 


J. HEEMSKERK 
Sassenheim 


FRUIT TREES and ORNAMENTALS 


Grown By Virginia's Largest Growers 
In a large assortment of varieties and sizes, 
offered at considerably reduced prices. Send for 
a Free Copy 44 Page Planting Guide and New 
Low Price List, offering more than 800 varieties, 
including the Outstanding New Ones. 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC. 
Waynesboro, Virginia 

















COLORED CALLAS 


You can plant Calla Lilies right now for 
late winter window flowers. We will 
send one tuber each of the Pink Calla, 
the Golden Calla, and the Black-maroon 
Calla, three in all, for ONE DOLLAR. 
Catalog, Dept. Z. 

N. J. 


REX. D. PEARCE, Merchantville, 


CAMELLIA 
JAPONICAS 


The Favorite 
Flower 


of the South 


OUTSTANDING COLLECTION OFFER! 


1 double pink, 1 semi-dbl. variegated, $3.00 


1 double red, 1 double varie- 
gated, 4 Camellias 12 in. for.... $2.65 Value 


Prices F.O.B. Augusta. Write for free catalog. 
We specialize in Azaleas, Roses, Hollies, Sweet Olives, Etc. 


Fruitland Nurseries, Box 910F, Augusta, Ga. 
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At Last!... 
PLANTET 


(Nutrient Salts) 


Perfected for Soilless 
Plant Growth in sand, 
clinkers or water. De- 
veloped by authors of | 
"Soilless Growth of Plants.” 


Easy . . . simple to use. 
Just dissolve in water 
and feed your plants all 
the vital elements essen- 
tial for free flowering, 
sturdy growth. 


FULL DIRECTIONS IN EACH PACKAGE 


Special offer .. . Enough PLANTET for 
35 gals. only 75¢ postpaid 


Send money order or check to 


ELLIS LABORATORIES 
94 Greenwood Ave., Montclair, N. J. 




















solution 













































NEW DOUBLE KOREAN MUMS 


We now have many new double forms of the popular 
Korean Hybrid Chrysanthemums. These gorgeous new 
flowers have the same characteristic hardiness and the 
blooms the same resistance to frost but are fully double. 
A boon to northern gardens: equally good in the south. 
4 named sorts $1.00, 10 named sorts $2.00. 

Send for new free seed and plant catalog listing 

over 1000 hardy plants—it pronounces names. 


: E. 101 Sharp a et 
AON Fosse S 
RSER 4 ‘e s 


New Named Varieties 


RUSSELL LUPINS 


Magical flowers of wondrous size and 
marvellous color combinations. Choice 
named varieties added to those of 
original splendour. These oma sell in 
England at $1.87 to $5.75 each, but are 
not available in this country except 
produced from this seed. ARNING! 
These seeds are obtainable ONLY in 
the English growers’ colored packets, 
plainly labeled “RE-SELECTED 
STOCK,” bearing the trademark seal, 
the head and signature of George 
Russell, the originator. 
RE- SELECTED STOCK, 12 seeds 25c 
50 seeds 65c; 120 seeds $1.25; 200 
seeds $2.50. Mixed varieties only, 
ORIGINAL STOCK (Not seeds of 
named varieties) 10 seeds 15c; 24 seeds 
25c; 80 seeds 65c; 200 seeds $1.25; 500 
seeds $2.50. Mixed varieties only. 
Representative 


Edward C. Vick “torts 


205 ELWOOD AVENUE, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


1938 inden rs Seedy 


A complete separate Index for Volume 25 
(January to December 1938 issues) is now avail- 
able. Send 10¢ to cover printing and mailing 
costs to THE FLOWER GROWER, Subscription 
Department, Albany, N. ¥. 





























Hee 


Classified Advertising Section 


COeUtAUNEONEEEeNTOaNNOnnetD 


ETO td 





nt} 


RATE i5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%4c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. 








Baby Evergreens 





SEEDS, seedlings. transplants, many kinds. 15 Three 
year Colorado Blue Spruce transplants $1.00; five five-year, 
same variety $1.00. Both postpaid. Catalogue free. 
Ransom Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 








Begonias 


Dahlias 


Ls penny yp  . yy? '. DAHLIA CLUMPS. It 
y to sen or our list m Hill 1 
dA Ss ern Dahlia Gardens, 








AMAZING DAHLIA OFFER. Eight roots giant exhibition 
type, all different and labeled, only $2.95 postpaid— 
guaranteed catalog value $6.00. Assortment includes new 
varieties of merit in range of colors, Limited introductory 
offer—order today! Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Catalog free. Oakleigh Gardens, Dept. F. G., 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 





DAHLIA ROOTS AND PLANTS. 
Catalogue, 150 latest varieties. 
GARDENS, 124 Exchange St., 


Send for our bargain 
EDWARD’S DAHLIA 
Chicopee, Mass, 





IF INTERESTED IN BEGONIAS you should have ROSE- 


CROFT’S Begonia Guide. Mailed on application to 
ROSECROFT BEGONIA GARDENS. 530 Silvergate 
Avenue, Point Loma, California. 


SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS—Finest varieties near 
wholesale: Monarch of East, Golden Giant, Rockley 
Dictator, Ripley, etc., descriptive catalog free. M. Mark- 
land, 1259 N. Mount St., Indianapolis, Ind, 





BEGONIAS our specialty. Plants shipped in paper pots. 
Booklet containing cultura] directions and descriptions, 
50c. Green Tree Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., 
Olney, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Blueberries 





NO GARDEN complete without them. The most valuable 
new fruit in a century. Beautiful and bountiful. For fall 
planting. Booklet. HOUSTON ORCHARDS, Box K, 
Hanover, Mass. 








Bulbs 





TUBEROUS BEGONIAS—Send for one of our famous 
offers. 10 medium sized bulbs, all different, $1.00 or 24 
bulbs, $2.00. 5 large bulbs, $1.00 or 12 large bulbs, $2.00. 
Will produce beautiful flowers this season. Illustrated 
catalogue—planting instructions. Milliken Nurseries, 
Cucamonga, California. 





RANUNCULUS ASIATICUS—Milliken’s Giant Superba 
Strain. 40 #1. bulbs; or 70 #2 bulbs; or 100 #3 bulbs, 
$1.00. 90 #1 bulbs; 160 #2 bulbs or 225 #3 bulbs $2.00. 
All bulbs will bloom this season. Catalogue—Planting 
instructions, Milliken Nurseries, Cucamonga, Calif. 





ANEMONE CORONARIA—Giant Poppy-flowered Anemones. 
Mixed bulbs of reds, whites, pinks and blues, Bulbs at 
same prices as Ranunculus above. Catalogue, Planting 
Instructions. Milliken Nurseries, Cucamonga, Calif. 





} a ne List of best European varieties, sent on 
If interested in Daffodils, kindly write us. 


demand, 
J. ‘HEEMSKERK, c/o P. v. Deursen, Sassenheim- Holland. 








Cactus 





CACTUS—15 miniature size or 8 blooming size, all differ- 
ent, all labeled, $1.00 prepaid. These are Cactus, no 
succulents, Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 
143, Van Horn, Texas. 





CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Articles on culture, 
new species, exploration, illustrated pronouncing glossary. 
Recognized authority. Learn about Cacti. 00 s 
months. First complete book on Cactus culture—‘‘Cacti 
for the Amateur’? by Haselton. 150 pages, 160 illustra- 
tions, color plate of 110 named Cacti, $1.15. Box 101, 
Pasadena, Calif. 








Daffodils 


KING ALFREDS $6.00; Olympias $5.50; Emperors re 44 
Sir Watkins $3.50; per 10 double nose bulbs. 
Groh, Clay Bank, Virginia, Dept. F. 








EXCEPTIONAL “HANDMADE” MIXTURE—20 fine vari- 
eties covering six weeks bloom—large bulbs. $3, 100; 
300, $7.50. Howard Gardens, Republic, Mo. 

















ARE YOU A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER? 


If Not, This Handy Subscription Blank Is For Your Use! 
FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. 


As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 
Two years for $3.00 


| enclose $2 for one year. 


EXHIBITION DAHLIAS—Exclusive new creations, stand- 
ard varieties, Priced to fit every purse. Greubel’s Gar- 
dens, Derry, Pa. 





DAHLIA ROOTS 50c each—Golden Standard, Cavalcade, 


Mrs. Boutillier, 75c—Ballago’s Surprise, Margrace, Lord 
Autumn, Murphy’s Masterpiece. $1.00—Milton Cross, 
Leland Stanford, Lejoy, Kemp’s Great Eastern. $2.50— 


Robert Ripley, ‘American Purity. Outstanding varieties, 
list free. Lakewood Dahlia Gardens, Lakewood, Ohio. 








Evergreens 





RARE HARDY AZALEAS, Rhododendrons, 
Flowering trees, Magnolias, Purple Beeches, 
=. 10c to 75c each. Alanwolg Nursery, 
enna. 


Evergreens, 
Pink Dog- 
Neshaminy, 








Gladiolus 


WORLD’S BEST GLADIOLUS, Aladdin, Amrita, Black 
Opal, Colossus, Conquest, Isola Bella, Joseph Horen, 
Regent, Snowprincess, etc, ice List freee KENNETH 
M. WEALE, READING, MASSACHUSETTS. 


TWENTY each, any four, blooming size. labelled, post- 
paid, $1.00. List. Picardy, Orleans, Fulton Debonair, 
Bagdad, Early Dawn. C. H. Smith, Faribault, Minn. 


100 MEDIUM BLOOMING Size Gladiolus Bulbs, in 40 
gorgeous colors, $1.00 postpaid. Write for our many 
— lists of newer Gladiolus, Taylor Gardens, Ware, 


OREGON ROSE: Spectacular, new novelty-exhibition 
Gladiolus. Large, beautiful. Bulbs, each, large $5; 
medium $4; smail $3. Bulblets 50c. Catalog FREE, 
describing hundreds leading varieties. Low prices, retail- 
wholesale. Interesting, valuable. Write today. Paul 
Brandon, Bend Oregon. 


100 LARGE BULBS—Picardy, Bagdad, Wasaga, Ave 
Maria, Morocco, Golden Poppy, or Our Selection $2.00. 
Alike or assorted. Medium $1.00; 200 small $1.00. 
Ernest J. Dent, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


GLADIOLUS FANCIER’S GUIDEBOOK FOR 1939 Copy- 
righted. Authoritative information on current prize win- 
ners throughout the world. Latest, copyrighted Symposium 
ratings. Detailed description and current pricing of the 
world’s foremost varieties. Culture for prize blooms. 
Formulas for disease and thrips prevention, etc. Copy 
ano request. HERBERT EVANS, R2, BEDFORD, 























GLADIOLUS BULBS in supreme mixture of at least 45 
named varieties (apeieied) in every hundred, 100 bulbs 
postpaid:—Large 1% inch to jumbo) $3.25; medium (most 
will bloom) $2.00; small $1.00. FE. S. Humphrey, Box 
375, Morristown, N. J 


GLADIOLUS: Highest quality bulbs for spring planting 
at Special Anniversary Prices. List Free. Cromwell Glad 
Growers, Route No. 1, Salem, Ohio. 











House Plants 





HOUSE PLANTS: 10 Different named plants $1.00. The 
most beautiful and satisfactory Lily for indoor culture 











(Amazon Lily) 50c each. Postpaid. Free Catalogue 
tropical plants. Shaffer Nurseries, B500, Clearwater, 
Florida. 

Insecticides 





USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dahlia leaf hopper. European 
corn borer (write for special corn borer bulletin); Gladi- 
olus thrips-dipping soaking, spraying; Delphinium-cyclamen 
mite; information free. Postpaid prices: 8 oz. $1.00; 
1 pt. $1.75; 1 qt. $3.00; % gal. $5.00; 1 gal. $10.00; 
cash with order. Write for circular describing our sprayer 
that works from the hose. THE ROTOTOX COMPANY, 
8121 Yale Street, East Williston, N. Y. 








Roses 





field grown, everblooming vari- 


ROSES—Hardy, 
EMPIRE 


eties. Lowest prices. 
ROSE NURSERIES, Dept. 


two year, 
Free illustrated folder. 
F., Tyler, Texas, 








Special Offers 


FREE Sample flower seeds with complete list offering 
latest novelties. Large liberal packages only 7c each. 
Santos, 386 Garson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 
Annual Alyssum Snow Cloth 


HE annual Sweet Alyssum, which may 

be found in catalogues under half a 
dozen or more different names, including 
A. maritimum and A. benthami, is a much- 
used plant that is held in high esteem by 
gardeners because of its ability to fill so 
many roles in its pleasing way. It has 
now varied into a number of good forms, 
one with straw-yellow flowers, another with 
lavender and several types of growth with 
white flowers. One of the most widely use- 
ful of the latter is the variety Snow Cloth, 
which I had last spring from Vaughan’s 
Seed Store, Dept. F., 10 West Randolph 
St., Chicago, IH. In this form the plant 
spreads out perfectly flat and produces its 
pure white flowers (no green centers here) 
in compact masses, That makes for a 
splendid ground cover plant wherever white 
can be used in addition to the roles Sweet 
Alyssum usually is called upon to fill. 


Lantana Dwarf Beauty 


ANTANAS are deservedly popular plants, 
especially in window boxes and hanging 
baskets, but their value for bedding is 
often obscured by the choice of kinds poorly 
adapted to that purpose and by incorrect 
treatment of the plants. As to the latter, 
I have often heard gardeners say that Lan- 
tanas could not stand dry weather, which 
is true no doubt when they are first set out, 
but after they become established, they re- 
quire no more care than ordinary bedding 
plants. A more fruitful cause of complaint 
is found, however, in the fact that poorly- 
adapted varieties are used. As an example 
the variety Jacob Schultz is often offered 
for bedding, but its vigorous growth really 
bars it from that role. All of which leads 
up to the announcement that the variety 
Dwarf Beauty, which Good & Reese, Inc., 
Dept. 305, Springfield, Ohio, are selling this 
year, is one of the best bedders to date. It 
is very dwarf, and its orange-yellow color, 
somewhat resembling that of the popular 
M. Schmidt, ‘is a pleasing shade. 


Polemoniums 


HE flowering of Polemonium cashmi- 

rianum in my garden this year for 
the first time reminds me that nothing 
has been said in this column for a long 
time about any of the Jacob’s Ladders. 
That is not as it should be, either, because 
most of them have more than the ordinary 
amount of garden value. It took not a 
little searching, though, to find plants 
of this species in an American list, but 
the quest was finally rewarded when I 
came to the catalogue of Cronamere Alpine 
Nurseries, Shore Road, Greens Farms, Con- 
necticut. If you are interested in blue 
flowers, in which Polemonium is particu- 
larly rich, you will find much of value in 
the list, including the one mentioned at 
the beginning of this paragraph. Unlike 
many plants from Cashmir, this one has 
been quite hardy in my garden, and offers 
a splendid display of blue flowers on foot- 
high plants over a long period in early 
summer. It is easy in light shade in leafy 
soil or in sun if not too dry. 


C. W. Woop 
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Jhe Pleasure is Yours! 


MAKE YOUR GARDEN LOVELIER 
THAN EVER WITH THE HELP OF 





Van Bourgondien’s 
BIG . . HANDSOME . . NEW 
1939 Spring Planting 
Guide & Flower Book 





An outstanding feature of our 1939 Planting Guide is its 
collection of recent novelties . . . seeds and plants of proven 
merit, many of them award winners at the All-America trials. 
In addition is included our full listing with descriptions of 
our choice selection of seeds, bulbs, hardy plants and roses. 


If you wish a profitable spare time occupation, book. orders 
from your. friends and “seeors. Details of remuneration, 


etc., sent on request, is offers effective only east of 


3 ‘Yan Bourgondien Bros. 


BABYLON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Box 22 





GORGEOUS NATURAL 
COLOR PLATES OF THE 
LATEST AND MOST 
POPULAR BLOOMS . 
SEND FOR THIS VALU- 
ABLE BOCK TODAY IT’S 
Mississippi. FREE! 


GROWERS, IMPORTERS OF TOP-QUALITY BULBS FROM HOLLAND 








SAMPLE COPIES AVAILABLE 


To introduce new readers to FLOWER 
GROWER, we will gladly send a sample copy 
to any of your friends who do not subscribe. 
Send us their names. 

Garden Clubs may secure copies for distribu- 
tion at meetings . 2 

Circulation Department 


THE FLOWER GROWER Albany, N. ¥. 





GLADIOLI 


Medium sized bulbs. (1-1% inches). Priced per 
100 postpaid. 
$ 





Anna Wuret.......... 1.00 Maid of Orieans..... $1.50 

TE Se | CF Marmora ..... ep 

Chas. Dickens........ 4.25 CE Bs sey 0-606 Sa woo i 1.00 

Dr. F. E. Bennett.... 1.00 Picardy cesenee 

Golden Frills......... 1.00 DN can eaneeecaee Me 
State inspected. No order for less than $1.00 

A. P. Bonvallet and Co. Wichert, DL 























2YR.0L0 
FIELD 
GROWN 











Think of it! 10 strong, 2-year old, field-grown guaranteed sat- 
isfactory everblooming rose bushes for only $1.00! To acquaint 
you with the superb blooming qualities, the hardiness, and the 
low direct-from-the-grower-to-you prices of Naughton’s famous 
roses, we make this unusual offer. Send only $1.00 (check, 
. money order, or currency) and we will ship at once (or later 
















Red Radiance (Best Red) 
Pink Radiance (Best Pink) 
Talisman (Gold & Red) 


yeaa esitel’ for you this summer! 












Write Today! 





if desired) the following 10 roses: 


Order Rose Collection No. 103 


All above roses are hardy, ever-blooming varieties that will 
thrive throughout the U. S8.—All are ready to live and bloom CATALOG! 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 

eT UPN VN e308 If you are not entirely satisfied with the roses you receive, before you buy. 
we refund full purchase price or replace them with other stock Write for it today 

Satisfactory to you. You can’t lose—order now—plant early! —It's FREE! 


NAUGHTON FARMS, DEPT, R-30, WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 















2 Ami Quinard (Stackish Red) 
2 puxermbours Ore ‘e & Yellow) 
2 President Hoover (Red & Gold) 


FREE 


Save $$$! 32-pages 
full of amazing 
bargains. See it 











cauliful 


GARDEN! 












VALUE 
FOR ONLY 


10 





gardening. 





Here ts a simple, new way to 


Easily worth one dollar, but to obtain supply is limited. To avoid Hanppsint. 
the names of real flower lovers to receive ment, you must send for it AT 


IR. M. KELLOGG COMPANY, BOX 25/3, THREE RIVERS, MICH. 1 


I enclose 10c (coin or stamps) for whicn send me 
ce Hottes book, 





our free, new Book of Garden Beauty, 


fill your garden with new beauty we offer it to you for only 10c, with this 
this year! No extra work, noextra 
cost. Just follow the new way shown in it’s worth at least one dollar to you, 
*“The Key to a Beautiful Garden.’’ This return it and get your money back! 
pe i book shows you how to plan 
plant for finest results both in plant 
growth and full, rich blooming. Espe- 
cially written at great cost by Alfred C. 
Hottes, nationally known expert, editor 


and author of many best sellers on —jow to get this 80-page, dollar-value book 


romise: Read it, and if you don’t feel 


Transform your garden to a spot of 
unusual beauty following Hottes’ new 
way. Hear friends and neighbors admire 
and envy you—yet it costs no more than 
an ordinary garden! Use the coupon be- 


for only 10c (for Canada, 25c). But the 
CE! 


@ copy of the new 80- 
. "The Key to a Beautiful Garden.’ | 











IF YOU ORDER NOW! 


or TOWN STATE. 
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“WINTER MARCHES ON” 


Help Your Birds to Weather the Storms 
Feed Them Regularly in a Swing Feeder 


BIRDS FLOCK to this snug attractive feeder, ‘‘SEE”’ 


them peck their meals with joy and safety, VANE 
keeps entrance out of wind. CAT and SQUIRREL 
proof. DOUBLE STRENGTH GLASS. WOOD FLOOR 
finished green, SIZE 9%” by 914”. 

“SWING IN WINTERTIME FOR YOUR BIRDS.” 
Successfully sold by mail for ONLY $2.00 postpaid. 
Canadian orders $2.50 
THE NEW SUET-SEED FOOD for wild birds from 


Swedish receipe in 3-lb, package for $1.00 


Please send check or money order 


Hagerstrom Studio of Metalcraft 


319 Dempster Street Evanston, Illinois 


postpaid. 














GROW HYACINTHS INDOORS 


with STASSEN HYACINTH CUPS 
Fit any glass or jar—last for years 
SET INCLUDES 


Mother size DUTCH HYACINTHS 
(White, Pink, Blue, & Yellow) and 


Giivacinth CUPS—simple instructions 
PREPAID 
Holland Bulb Catalog FREE 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS 
Box 15 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 


Orenias.. ; 


ARE NOT EXPENSIVE 

and can be grown successfully in the home. 
In our new, beautifully illustrated Orchid 
guide we give you all details of culture, with 
descriptions and recommendations of home 
growing varieties. We also list a series of 
interesting beginner’s collections from $18.00 
to $70.00 for six plants. 


Send for your copy now. One dollar the copy, 
to be refunded on receipt of plant or material order. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Summit, N. J. 
“The oldest established Orchid house in America’ 

















Hot Water Heated © Automatically Controlled 
Portable Greenhousé 


Grows Earlier, Healthier Plants 


Saves Time 





Now. . . banish forever the fuss and muss 
of hot beds and cold frames. Grow your 
own vegetable and flower plants from seeds or $ oo 
bulbs with a Keene portable *‘Plant Start- — 
er.’’ Get started weeks earlier. . . save NOW 
money . .. get healthier, sturdier plants. Starter 

has hot water heat, thermostatically controlled. Made of 
water-proof ‘‘super-board’’ .. . light weight. . . move any- 
where. ‘‘Lustra’’ window glass admits ultra-violet sun rays. 


15 DAYS’ TRIAL — Money-Back Guarantee. Send $5 with 
order... pay balance on delivery. Model 1 (oil or gas) 
81"°x 41” (holds 18 flats) only $23.95. Model 2 (oil or gas) 
81"x 67" (holds 30 flats) only $29.95. Electric models $2 
extra. Keene flats (64"x 13’x 244") 15 cents each. 


BUILD YOUR OWN — Plans, copper hot water heating sys- 
tem, and heat control, Model 1 — only $9.95; Model 2 — 
only $12.95. Electrics $2 extra. All prices f.0.b. factory. 
Order today . . . avoid delay when rush comes, 


KEENE MFG. CO., Dept, 549*A, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Draba Haynaldi 


RABAS are not exciting plants as a gen- 

eral thing, but this tiny alpine is a 
brilliant exception to the rule. How it has 
escaped the attention of dealers so long is 
not easy to understand, because it has 
about everything that goes into the making 
of an universally popular plant, its rosettes 
of dark green, hairy leaves rivalling the 
difficult Androsaces and its generous clus- 
ters of bright yellow flowers making one of 
the shining spots in the early spring scene. 
It may be true as stated in the catalogue 
description that it is necessary to keep 
moisture off the plant during midsummer 
and over winter when it is grown in heavy 
soil, but nothing in my experience with the 
plant, which covers six years, would lead to 
such a conclusion. In fact it is one of the 
easiest alpines I have ever grown, standing 
all sorts of punishment, such as drought, 
wet weather, high and low temperatures, 
and one spring it came through without 
harm after being frozen in solid ice for 
more than a month. Seeds of it will be 
found among the pages of novelties in a 
current catalogue. 





Blossom of the Franklinia or Gordonia 


Gordonia Alatamaha 


ROBABLY no native 

more romantic career than Gordonia 
(Franklinia) alatamaha. Its history since 
its discovery in Georgia in the eighteenth 
century is replete with interest, but it is 
too long to be told here. Let it suffice to 
say that it is one of the most spectacular 
of woody plants, its pure white flowers, 
as much as three inches across, which are 
produced in the fall, making it a picture 
not easily forgotten. For a long time it 
was not available in nurseries, but recently 
it has again found its way into trade chan- 
nels and may now be had from the Tingle 
Nursery Co., Pittsville, Md. It is really 
hardier than its southern home would seem 
to indicate. Just how hardy it is, I can- 
not say (I have lost it several times in 
northern Michigan) but the literature re- 


tree has had a 


ports it as being hardy in protected places 
in Massachusetts. It is worth a trial even 
in borderline sections. 


Marguerite Sungold 


F Marguerite Sungold performs every 

summer like she did this year, garden- 
ers have much to thank 1938 for. Add the 
golden yellow of the best Marguerite you 
ever saw to a plant that will produce long- 
stemmed flowers during the hot months and 
you have some idea of the value of this one. 
It grew two feet high in my garden (it is 
said to make 30 inches under good culture) 
and produced splendid cutting material 
over an extraordinarily long season. It 
was among last spring’s novelties in the 
catalogue of Max Schling, Seedsmen, Inc., 
618 Madison Ave., New York City, and 
will undoubtedly be repeated in 1939, 


Clematis Texensis 


HE cry of most gardeners is for plants 
with a long 


blooming season, espe- 
cially for the summer months. Why, then, 
when we have material of that kind in 


this country, do we not make more use of 
it? Horticultural writers have been sing- 
ing the praises of Clematis texensis for 
years, yet it is still unknown to 99 out of 
100 gardeners. The plant is hardy. It 
withstood 36 degrees below zero in my 
garden. It is easily grown in ordinary 
garden loam that is on the alkaline side, 
and produces its scarlet bells from June 


until frost on climbing branches to a 
height of ten feet, more or less. Plants 


will be found in the catalogue of Rockmont 
Nursery, Boulder, Colorado. 


Coposil 


F it were not for mildew and similar 

plant diseases, the summer Phlox would 
no doubt be more popular than it is now. 
These diseases yield to correct treatment, 
however, so we should begin to have pre- 
sentable Phlox plants throughout the sea- 
son as soon as we follow the directions 
of the spray makers. If you want Phloxes 
like those described in the catalogues, ask 
the California Spray-Chemical Corp., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., for their Primer of Pest Control 
and follow that up with the use of their 
Coposil fungicide as they recommend. 


Floradale Giant Delphiniums 


HE work of assembling these notes has 

been made easier and more pleasant by 
a vase of beautiful Delphiniums on the 
desk. A vase of Delphiniums is not out 
of the ordinary, I grant, but it is unusual, 
according to my experience, to get from 
a single packet of seeds such a uniformly 
good lot of plants. They came from a 
packet of Floradale Giants listed on page 
72 of the current catalogue of W. Atlee 
Burpee Co., 318 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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